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on your truck you can go topagh 
snow, mud, sand, gravel or over 
unimproved roads. You sa 
the cost and bother. g 













Oo your car, Firestone Goad! " 
Grip Tires will enable you 
to go through — road or no 
road, regardless of weathe 


Farmers everywhere are enthusiastic in 
their praises of the Firestone Ground Grip Tire— 
they say it’s the greatest traction tire ever built, 
and so economical. How was it possible for 
Firestoneto build sucha remarkable tire? Firestone 
patented construction features are the answer. 
Gum-Dipping gives the cord bodygreater strength 
to withstand the stresses and strains of heavy 
pulling at low air pressures. 

The patented featureoftwoextralayersofGum- 
Dipped cords under the tread locks the massive 
super traction tread securely to the body of the 
tire. This patented Ground Grip tread is self- 
cleaning, yet rides smoothly on improved roads. 

Equip your car, truck, tractor and 
farm implements with new Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires and save yourself 
time, money and hard work. See this 
remarkable tire at your nearby 
Firestone AutoSupplyand Service , 
Store, at your Tire Dealer, or at 
your Implement Dealer. When , 
buying farm equipment specify , 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
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On your tractor, 
Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires will save 
you time and fuel, 
and give you more 
drawbear pull ,; 


form air On all farm perdi they 
duce the draft and cushion equipment from 


“a and vibration, thus saving on repair bills 
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Time payments available through 
ourown 6% Y. M.A. C. plan 
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CRESYLIC ACIDS OR TAR a 


CAN BE ADDED TO SUNOCO SPRAY 





TO THE NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE 


OR DIRECT TO SUN OIL COMPANY 


Sunoco Spray Department F, Philadelphia, 
for Literature and Information. 
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A New Service 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


SUNOCO 


EMULSIFYING S PRAY 


Direct from Our Nearest Branch Office 
Thus Insuring Prompt Delivery 


SELF 


Akron Cincinnati 
Albany Cleveland 
Allentown Columbus 
Atlantic City Cumberland, Md. 
Altoona Dallas 

Baltimore Dayton 

Battle Creek Detroit 
Beaumont Flint 

Beaver, Pa. Grand Rapids 


Bridgeport,Conn. Greensburg, Pa. 
Buffalo Harrisburg 
Chicago Jackson, Mich. 


Jacksonville 


JohnsonCity,N.Y. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, N. Y. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Quincy, Mass. 


Reading 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester 
Scranton 
Syracuse 

Toledo 

Trenton 
Washington, D.C. 
W. Brownsville, Pa. 
Wheeling 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Youngstown, O. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Why experiment when twelve 
years of wide and successful use 
has proved the efficiency of 
SUNOCO SPRAY in delayed 


dormant spray control of Scale 


Insects, Red Mite, Apple Aphis 


and Red Bug? 


SUNOCO SPRAY is a safe and 
effective petroleum product for 
dormant and delayed dormant use. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Sunoco Spray Department F 


1608 Walnut Street - Philadelphia 


Producers of Blue Sunoco Motor Fuel 
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NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 
“straight line” stops 


“ NEW 
FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CABS 


with clear-vision 
instrument panel 
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FOR 1936 


I cHtvRoLET | You are looking at the most 
= powerful truck in all Chevrolet 


history .. . and the most economical truck for 


all-round duty .. .. Chevrolet for 1936! 


The brakes on these big, husky Chevrolet trucks 
are New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—the safest 
ever developed. |The engine is Chevrolet's 
High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine—giv- 
ing an unmatched combination of power and 
economy. The rear axle is a Full-Floating Rear 
Axle of maximum ruggedness and reliability. 
And the cab is a New Full-Trimmed De Luxe 
Cab with clear-vision instrument panel—com- 
bining every advantage of comfort and con- 
venience for the driver. 


The new Chevrolet line for 1936 includes a 
truck for every delivery and haulage need... 
and each is a real truck with full-strength truck- 
units throughout. 


Buy one or as many as you need, and up will go 
power and down will come costs on your delivery 
or haulage jobs. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





PAYMENT PLAN 


The lowest financing cost in G. M.A. C. history. 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices 


6% NEW GREATLY REDUCED G.M.A.C. TIME 
O 











A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


New Power -:- New Economy - - - New Dependability | 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased torque, 
greater economy in gas and oil 





FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


with barrel type wheel bearings 
exclusive to Chevrolet 
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MEW. 2n All-Traction 


Farm Tire 


Goodyear has built the Tractor-Type tire that thou- 
sands of farmers have been waiting for! . . . New 
.- . - Amazing. 

oodyear engineers built this tire on the farm— 
for the farmer. They have tested it, tried it, proved 
it—in every sort of field, every kind of farming. 

Now it’s ready for you. And we're ready to 
arrange a demonstration right out on your farm. 
... You ask the questions. ... You set the tasks. 
This new Goodyear will answer for itself. 

The first Goodyear farm implement tires astound- 
ed farmers in all sections—saving fuel, saving time, 
simplifying hard farm jobs, keeping the tractor at 
work the year ’round. ... Farmers who had a taste 
of their efficiency told us money couldn’t buy back 
their Goodyears. 

Now comes this greater tire! 

See it. Look at the lug-bars down the sides. Look 
at the diamonds with all the gripping power of 
spade lugs. Look at the deep, self-cleaning grooves. 
Look at the design—traction forward, backwards, 
sideways. ... Read in the table on this page how it 
excels in every feature. 

It’s ready. It will save you time, money and effort 
and make your implements do more work. . . . You 
pay no more for this better tire. And you can 
buy it on most liberal terms. 

Any Goodyear dealer or any farm implement 
dealer can show it to you. For a free demonstra- 
tion on your own farm see below. 


MORE OF EVERYTHING 


The former Goodyear farm implement tire was an exceptionally 
fine tire—successful on thousands of farms. This new tire excels 
in every way. : 
50 %G MORE TRACTION — Broader, flatter, thicker diamond blocks 
— deeper shoulder notches — tread 15% wider — longer 
lug-bars for more ground contact — diamond buttons deeper cut — better for 
field or highway. 
30% MOR DRAW-BAR PULL—Because of increased non-skid depth, 
greater ground contact, faster, better cleaning. Actual 
readings on an indicator prove this draw-bar pull has been stepped up, on 
the average, 30% —more in many operations. 
100% MORE SHOULDER TREAD—Twice as many lug-bars around 
the shoulders—higher tread shape—deeper notches — 
thicker side bars—better on sidehills—prevents slip. 
RUBBER — More rubber in tread and body — greater 
48% MORE strength, longer life, more freedom from punctures. 


CLEANING—G b di —wi 
30% B ETTER channels emer sibttnesaeiieee den. — 


COSTS NO MORE 













TRACTION 
ALL WAYS 


Here’s sure traction— 
forward, backward or 
on hillsides. In mud, 
In sand. On highway. 


ote GOOD? YEAR 


demonstrate it on yourown farm e 
without obligation. Just PRINT = 
your name and address on the 


margin of this pa it out 
and mall it to Ths Goodeosr 


me TRACTOR TYPE TIRE 
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“THEY SHALL NOT PASS” 


Ar the outbreak of the Great War, the 
world thrilled to the defiant cry, “They 
shall not pass,” as the defending armies 
stood their ground, stiffened their lines and, 
finally, defeated the invaders almost at the 
very gates of Paris. 

Today in the orchards of America this 
same, “They shall not pass,” should be the 
battle cry of fruit growers, as with spray 
guns in hand, they stand armed and alert 
to repel the invasion of insect pests. 

This cry should be one of intelligent de- 
fiance, and not of despair, for with the aid 
of science, modern equipment and the will 
to do, the battle can be won. 

As in any other form of warfare, how- 
ever, preparedness is of first importance. 
Better to be ready than to rail at fate be- 
cause of the annual attacks of insect pests. 
Man’s fight against his insect enemies is an 
old, old story. They plagued our forefath- 
ers, and their forefathers before them. The 
antiquity of insects is indicated by fossil 
impressions which show that insect life was 
already abundant during the Carboniferous 
age, which, according to estimates by 
geologists and physicists, was somewhere 
between 40,000,000 and 146,000,000 years 


ago. 

The battle still goes on! But think of the 
advantages that you, as a modern fruit 
grower, now have—advantages that assure 
you of victory if you but avail yourself of 
them! In laboratories maintained by the 
federal government, by each state and by 
commercial enterprises, scientists are at 
work devising new and better spray ma- 
terials, as well as methods of spraying. 
Practical tests are carried out under every 
possible condition, and exact data and in- 
structions placed in your hands so you can 
cope with and overcome the enemy. More 
recently the radio, telephone and telegraph 
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have been pressed into service, the better 
to keep you informed on when and with 
what to spray. No commanding general 
in his headquarters is kept more carefully 
informed about the movement of the enemy 
than you can be about insect invaders if you 
but avail yourself of these modern services. 
Turn to page 16 of this issue and read 
about the marvels of “Spray Service by 
Wire and Air.” 

The most important single factors in suc- 
cessful spraying are thoroughness and 
timeliness. Without spraying being properly 
timed, it may be of little value. By utiliz- 
ing the magic of electricity and the ether 
waves, timeliness of spraying is assured, 
providing the fruit grower is ready and 
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Successful Orchards 


alert. Thoroughness of spraying also is 
assured by motorization of the fruit farm. 
As a tractor hauls your modern sprayer into 
“firing position” in the orchard and a pow- 
erful pump shoots a surging, enveloping 
cloud of spray into the top of even the 
tallest tree, think of the poor fruit growers 
in the early eighteenth century who tried 
to fight pests with little hand syringes. You 
will find an interesting story of such early- 
day battles in the orchards of France told 
in “The History of Nicotine Sprays” on 
page 14. 

Just as spraying equipment must be ade- 
quate for the size of the orchard (economy 
here may prove quite costly), so should 
orchard sanitation receive more attention. 
Despite the fact that there are approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million spray rigs in 
use in the country for fighting our insect 
enemies, orchard sanitation is a vital sup- 
plementary measure to every carefully 
planned spray program. Orchard sanita- 
tion is often overlooked, perhaps for no 
other reason than because it is so obvious. 
In an article on page 11, Dr. D. L. Van 
Dine of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, in a very sane ap- 
proach to the subject, tells just what is 
meant by the term “sanitation”. Although 
the things he suggests are entirely practical 
and possible for any grower to do, he also 
points out, and very clearly, too, that a 
program of orchard sanitation must con- 
sist of more than a “lick and a promise”. 
He saves the best for the last, however, by 
summing up his studies of the subject with 
the observation that thorough orchard sani- 
tation is an almost sure-fire method of re- 
ducing the ranks of insect armies almost by 
half before the zero hour set for spray 
battles. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Above: The McCormick-Deering 0-12 Tractor pulling a heavy McCormick-Deering Offset Disk Harrow in a California lemon grove. 
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The Handiest Little Tractor That Ever Worked in an Orchard- 
the McCORMICK-DEERING 0-12 Orchard Tractor 


When the 0-12 was introduced two years 
ago it came in response to a strong demand 
for a small, compact tractor with power 
enough for all average orchard work. A lot 
of growers told us they wanted such a trac- 
tor. They backed up their requests by lay- 
ing their money on the line when the 0-12 
was ready for delivery. And now—after 
they have given this little tractor a real try- 
out—they are surer than ever that it has 
everything that’s needed in a tractor for 
most orchards. Reports of outstanding per- 
formance come to us... and reports of 
real economy, too! 


If you haven’t become acquainted with the 
McCormick-Deering 0-12 Tractor, make it a 
point to see it at the McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s store. Or ask him to take you out to 


see one at work in a nearby orchard. Talk 
with the owner and you will be surprised! 
The 0-12 is little in size and thrifty on fuel, 
but it’s amazing how it goes to work when 
there is hard work to do. Complete orchard 
tractor information will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Wherever conditions call 
for crawler tractors, the 
McCormick-Deering 1-20 
TracTracTor, shown at the 
right, is a popular favor- 
ite. The T-20 has set new 
standards of crawler trac- 
tor accessibility and op- 
erating economy—a fact 
worth remembering when 
you need crawler power. 














McCORMICK-DEERING Orchard Tractors 
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Tew years ago it was a fairly easy 
and enjoyable pastime to prepare an 
article dealing with the codling moth 
and its control. Today it is quite an- 
other matter. “Why?” the reader 
may ask. The reasons are numerous. 
A decade ago our spray schedules 
included the use of a rather limited 
though effective number of insecti- 
cides and fungicides. The list com- 
prised lead arsenate as a stomach 
poison, nicotine as a contact insecti- 
cide, lime-sulphur and Bordeaux mix- 
ture as fungicides. At that time oil 
was quite generally used as a dormant 
contact spray and then, as now, did 
not figure in the codling moth control 
program. Backed up by many years 
of investigational work prior to 10 
years ago, it was possible to take this 
group of spray materials and work 
out a fairly safe and effective pro- 
gram for the problems that existed in 
the many and varied apple districts 
of the country. However, entomol- 
ogists and plant pathologists as well 
as growers were not entirely satisfied 
with this group of materials, with 
the result that many innovations have 
been gradually added to meet certain 
specific conditions and to take care of 
what appears to be a more extensive 
and intensive codling moth situation 
than obtained 10 years ago. 

To be satisfactory, a spray program 
for the apple or pear orchard must he 
designed to meet all of the insect and 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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By LEROY CHILDS 


Oregon Agricultural 


Experiment Station 


disease problems of importance. This 
situation demands that the insecticides 
and fungicides be compatible, effec- 
tive, non-injurious to the trees and 
fruit, adaptable to a great range of 
climatic conditions, including the arid 
hot summers that exist in the Pacific 
Northwest and moist, more humid 
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conditions of the Atlantic Coast. It is 
evident that all of the materials now 
available for spraying purposes will 
not work under this great range of 
conditions. That is why it is most dif- 
ficult to write a comprehensive, usable 
article on codling moth control for 
the general reader. 

During the past 10 years we have 
seen many new materials come into 
the spraying picture. New forms of 
sulphur, new forms of copper, the 
fluosilicates, numerous types of 
spreading and sticking materials and, 
probably what is most disconcerting 
from the compatibility standpoint, the 
use of summer oil sprays. There is 
ample evidence to indicate that oils 
are dangerous where associated with 
sulphur sprays used in the spring and 
summer sprays for the control of such 
common diseases as apple scab, pear 
scab, mildew and numerous other dis- 
eases affecting fruit and foliage. 
Oftentimes, in the Northwest, oils will 
cause serious injury when applied as 
long as 30 or 40 days after a sulphur 
spray has been used. In many apple 
sections, disease control is equal if 
not more important than codling moth 
control. Doubtless, further testing of 
the new materials which have not 
stood the test of time experimentally 
and in the form of practical usage, 

(Continued on page 29) 


A scene in Mr. Child's orchards at 
Hood River, Oregon 
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UTSMART CODLING MOTH 
Cut Aufestations nr Half By 


By D. L. VAN DINE 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


e 

N dealing with the codling moth, 
growers for many years placed all 
their eggs in one basket; they have 
tended to depend on spraying to the 
exclusion of all other control meas- 
ures. In recent years, however, with 
increasing difficulty in controlling 
the insect by spraying, together with 
the necessity for avoiding poisonous 
residues at harvest time that may be 
harmful to human health, there has 
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Do You Do These 
Thin gs? 


Clear away ground debris, rough 
bark and decayed pruning stubs 


? 


Use chemically treated bands 
through the season 


secticides, including lead arsenate. 
have in many localities failed to con- 
trol high infestations. Under con- 
ditions of unusual abundance of the 
insect, we are confronted not only 
with the limits of the efficiency of 
insecticides, but also with the limits 
of the tolerance of the trees to the 
insecticides. If infestations can be 
reduced, by measures other than 
spraying or by improvements in the 
technique of spraying, to a compar- 
atively low level, we may maintain 
control by preventive means, that is, 
by not allowing those conditions to 





been a tendency to revive many of 
the practices which were in general 
use before control by spraying came 
into vogue. 

The normal level of codling moth 
population varies greatly in different 
regions of the country, the reasons 
for this being largely climatic. On 
the other hand, in the same region 
and even between sections of the 
same locality, variations in moth 
population do occur. We recognize 
that under a low level of infestation, 
control can be gained by a more 
reasonable spray schedule and that 
there is less of a residue problem at 
harvest time. It therefore follows 
that if we can insure a lower level of 
moth population, the codling moth- 
spray residue problem is greatly 
simplified. 

Irrespective of the condition that 
brought about the unusual moth 
abundance, there is evidence that in- 
PAGE 10 


A p pl y sanitation measures to 
packing-shed interiors 


a 


Screen packing shed to prevent 
moth emer gence 


? 


Sterilize boxes used in orchards 


? 


Practice early thinning off of 
wormy fruits 


? 
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Numerous worms captured by chemically 

treated band placed on heavily infested tree. 

(Photograph taken before the chemical had 
time to kill the worms.) 


persist which may otherwise con- 
tribute to the building up of high in- 
festations. 

There is comparatively little that 
is new about the so-called supple- 
mentary measures. One hundred 
years ago, writers in horticultural 
magazines recommended gathering 
up the wormy apples immediately 
after their fall, and before the en- 
closed caterpillar had time to make 
its escape. The basic idea of the 
band was advanced in 1840 by a 
grower named Burrelle, who, in an 
article in the New England Farmer, 
suggested winding something 
around the tree, or placing a cloth 
in the crotch, and then destroying, 
in a hot oven, the larvae that were 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CITRUS INSECT PESTS 
coh dts 


By RALPH H. SMITH, Entomologist 


University of California Citrus Experiment Station 


SITUATED two or three thousand 
miles away from the large marketing 
centers of the country, California 
citrus growers early realized that suc- 
cess for them depended upon their 
ability to produce oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit of premium quality and at- 
tractiveness, and to maintain a high 
yield per acre. Only by this means 
could they hope to offset the disad- 
vantage of having to ship their crop 
across the continent to market. From 
the beginning, 60 years ago, to the 
present time, insect pests of various 
kinds have constituted one of the 
principal obstacles to the maintenance 
of this objective. 

Scale insects are by far the most 
important pests of citrus trees. Their 
control presents a much more com- 
plicated problem to the citrus grower 
than is encountered by the grower of 
deciduous fruits, such as apples, pears 
and peaches. The subtropical climate 
of the citrus growing regions is con- 
ducive to the more or less continuous 
multiplication of insects throughout 
the year. The citrus tree is evergreen, 
bearing fruit and a dense foliage of 
broad leaves the year round. The con- 
trol of the notorious San Jose scale 
and other forms of scale insects on 
deciduous trees is comparatively 
simple because the spraying can be 
done during the winter when the in- 
FEBRUARY, 1936 





sects are on the bark and there are no 
leaves or fruit that may be injured or 
that may interfere in the task of get- 
ting the spray onto the insects. 
There are four important species of 
scale insects that attack citrus trees 
in California. The California red scale, 
Aonidiella auranti, and the purple 
scale, Depidosaphes becku, are known 
as armoured scales and infest the 
leaves, fruit and bark of the trees 
throughout the year. The black scale, 
Saissetia oleae, and the gray scale, 
Coccus Pseudomagnoliarum, known as 
soft scales, infest the leaves during 
the summer and fall, but during the 
late winter months they move onto the 
smaller branches where they rapidly 
increase in size and produce: large 
quantities of honeydew. The honey- 
dew falls upon the leaves and fruit 
and supports the growth of a black, 
sooty-mold fungus, and necessitates 
the use of elaborate machinery for 
washing the fruit before it can be 
packed for shipment. The soft scales 
in particular have a prodigious ca- 
pacity for reproduction. The black 
scale produces from 2000 to 6000 


Right, top—Lemon infested with the California 

red scale, an insect that is similar to the San 

Jose scale. Below—Spraying orange trees for 

the control of scale insects, showing typical 
outfit at work. 
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Fumigation tents as used in the control of scab 
insects of citrus trees. The tent in the fore- 
ground is being pulled over the tree. 


eggs and the gray scale from 1000 to 
1500. 

Two methods of control have been 
extensively employed, fumigation 
with hydrogen cyanide gas and spray- 
ing. In fumigating, the trees are cov- 
ered with large tarpaulins or “tents” 
which remain in place for 40 minutes 
after the gas in liquid form has been 
introduced. The treatment requires 
the services of three men, two to pull 
the tents, and one to introduce the 
required amount of gas, using a spe- 
cially designed applicator. The work is 
done entirely at night because treat- 
ment made in daylight results in 
severe injury to the trees. The fumi- 
gation method originated in 1887, and 
for a period of 40 years it was re- 
garded the standard means of con- 
trol. However, as a result of the sub- 
jection of countless billions of insects 
to the deadly gas year after year, there 
came into existence “resistant” strains 
or a physiological type of insect that 
is sO constituted that it possesses a 
great tolerance for the gas. Resistant 
red, black and gray scales at present 
predominate in certain districts. In 
consequence, fumigation has de- 


creased in popularity while increasing 
(Continued on page 45) 
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PROS ano CONS 


OF STATIONARY SPRAYING 


Since the last discussion of costs 
of stationary and portable spray- 
ing in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
many letters have been received giv- 
ing interesting and valuable per- 
sonal experiences with the station- 
ary method of spraying. The writer 
feels that it might be of considerable 
value to all fruit growers interested 
in this topic if some of the state- 
ments in these letters could be men- 
tioned and briefly discussed. 

Typical quotations from letters: 
“The tops of tall trees cannot be 
reached by stationary plant gun- 
men spraying from the ground. This 
detriment alone is sufficient to make 
the stationary method obsolete.” 
Douglas W. Miller, Gerardstown 
W. Va., operating a 200-acre sta- 
tionary spray plant. 

“Personally I feel that if we had 
to go back to portable sprayers with 
the large added cost of teams or 
tractors, along with stable room and 
additional permanent labor, I would 
just about as soon quit the orchard 
business.” W. C. Reed and Son, 
Vincennes, Ind., operating a 223- 
acre stationary outfit. 

“We have operated an up-to-date 
stationary plant for three years and 
have kept accurate records of oper- 
ating costs and pest control. Under 
our conditions, the results in disease 
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By C. L. BURKHOLDER 


Purdue University 


and insect control, particularly in 
the tops of tall trees, have forced us 
to reverse our initial stand (favor- 
able) and we are not recommending 
the purchase of stationary outfits 
except in those mountain orchards 
where it is practically impossible to 
handle a portable outfit."-—F. J. 
Schneiderhan, associate pathologist, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Kkearneysville, W. Va. 

(1) Failure to control disease and 
codling moth in tops is without 
doubt a serious accusation. Poor 
control in tops of high trees has 
been mentioned by three operators. 
All used “spray brooms” with three 
to six nozzles. In the case of two 
plants in Indiana, in the same com- 
munity, one using a broom and the 
other a spray gun on the same age 
trees, good control of both disease 
and codling moth was obtained 
the tops of trees with guns, but disas- 
trous control resulted with “brooms.” 

At the Purdue orchard at Bed- 


The stationary spray plant at the Purdue Or- 
chard at Bedford, Ind., is covered with a 
waterproof tarpaulin when not in use. This 
arrangement is better than the plant at La- 
fayette, which is housed in a small building. 
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ford, where most of the trees are 
mature, high trees, it is necessary to 
use shade “tree tips in the guns on 
many days on which spraying must 
be carried on. In some makes 0; 
guns the tips. give a very long. 
range, driving, mist spray, which 
can be reduced to a wide, close spray 
by the gun adjustment. Tips cost 
$1 each. Tips do not work well on 
all makes of guns. 

Even with this precaution much 
poorer codling moth control was eyi- 
dent in the top third of these trees, 

In 1935 one 30-acre block in this 
orchard was given three top-off 
cover sprays with a portable rig and 
tower during the first brood codling 
moth egg hatch, in addition to the 
regular cover sprays applied with 
the stationary equipment. On an- 
other 35-acre block adjacent, two 
special top-off sprays were given. 
These applications were made from 
the ground to the outside and inside 
of the tops. The regular stationary 
equipment was used. Both methods 
of giving extra attention to better 
coverage in the top fourth of the 
trees gave excellent results and ac- 
tual entrances of codling moth were 
reduced in both cases to about one 
per cent at harvest. (No summer 
drop record included.) 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Early season damage by 
adults of the flea weevil 


APPLE FLEA WEEVIL 


By J. S. HOUSER 


Ohio Experiment Station 


l; ONE is familiar with the work of 
the apple flea weevil, it is possible to 
find evidence of the presence of this 
insect in practically any middle-aged 
or elderly apple orchard, particularly 
if the trees are growing in sod. 
Younger trees growing in the im- 
mediate vicinity of heavily infested 
older trees likewise may be attacked. 

Orchardists who are unacquainted 
with the work of this insect may de- 
termine for themselves whether it is 
gaining a foothold by the simple pro- 
cedure of standing near the trunk of 
the tree and looking skyward through 


the foliage in the center of the tree. 
If the weevil is present, even in mod- 
erate numbers, it will be observed that 
the leaves show numerous tiny punc- 
tures or holes. The injury of this 
type may appear after the tree reaches 
full foliage in the spring, but is pres- 
ent in an increased amount by late 
July or early August. It will be ob- 
served also that many leaves are 
damaged still further by the presence 
of blotch-like mines. These are most 
clearly noticeable in June and July. 
The apple flea weevil is an insect 
(Continued on page 26) 





The ingenuity of Ohio station workers is shown by the construction and use of this 
power blast torch for use against the flea weevil 
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Extreme damage to mature apple foliage by 
the apple flea weevil. Orchards have been 
observed in Ohio in which every leaf of every 
tree was injured to the extent shown above. 











fe mv 


The characteristic blotch mines made by the 


larvae of the apple flea weevil 
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MODERN 





POWER SPRAYERS 
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By JONAS HOWARD 


” 

H O, varlet, another syringeful of 
tobacco water! And make haste—or 
a plague upon thy clumsiness, as well 
as upon these cursed plant lice!” 

The speaker, perched precariously 
at the top of a wobbly ladder, is a 
French fruit grower of the early 
eighteenth century. Armed with a 
tiny syringe containing a crudely com- 
pounded nicotine spray, he is trying 
to eliminate aphis among his cherished 
fruit trees by patiently endeavoring to 
score a “bull’s-eye” with the patheti- 
cally minute spray stream he manages 
to produce by tedious effort. 

The scene is the environs of Mar- 
seilles in the south of France, for it 
was there in 1763—more than 170 
years ago—that the use of nicotine 
as a spray material for the control of 
aphis, then called plant lice, was first 
recorded. 

To the American fruit grower of 
today, such a scene is laughable. In 
place of an ineffectual hand syringe, 
he fights his worst enemies with pow- 
erful motorized sprayers that re- 
semble modern fire-fighting equip- 
ment. And that the spray materials 
used by the fruit grower of today be 
scientifically correct for maximum 
effectiveness under varying condi- 
tions, research specialists toil year in 
and year out in laboratories through- 
out the land, whereas in the days 
when French fruit growers. scurried 
up and down their orchards taking 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RE than two decades of use show that one delayed 
dormant combination spray of Black Leaf 40”, Lead 
Arsenate, and Lime Sulphur controls Rosy Aphis, Bud Moth, 
San Jose Scale, Scab and other pests, if present. Because 
“Black Leaf 40” is usable with these standard materials, 
there is no need to apply it separately. Thus, by this one 
delayed dormant spray, you effect a real economy of time 
and labor, without risk of tree injury. 


“Black Leat 40" is Safe .. Easy to Use 


“Black Leaf 40” is a poison of vegetable origin. It is not 
caustic—does not “burn” man, horses, trees or crop. It is 
volatile and “fumes-off'’ (evaporates) leaving no residue 
problem to be solved. “Black Leaf 40” is highly concen- 
trated —effective—easy to mix and apply. It kills many - 
different kinds of insects and fortifies other standard spray 
materials with which it may be used. 


3625 
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SPRAY SERVICE BY WIRE AND AIR 


By W. H. ZIPF 


One afternoon when the eyes of 
the nation were focused on happen- 
ings of the World War far across 
the sea, a crisp message flashed over 
telegraph wires of New York state: 

DR M F BARRUS 

EXTENSION PLANT 

PATHOLOGIST 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA NEW YORK 

SCAB FUNGI REACHING 

ASCOSPORE STAGE STOP 

RAIN IN FEW DAYS 

WOULD CAUSE RELEASE 

HERE STOP AWAITING 

ADVICE 

E. P. JOHNSON 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
AGENT 

Not a code message for special 
agents of the army intelligence 
corps but a message from an agent 
of the intelligence corps of those 
men of science waging war against 
an enemy of the apple. 

A few days later, after weather 
maps were consulted and advice was 
obtained from the government 
weather bureau, a telephone call 
went out from the pathologists at 
Cornell University to the agents in 
the district represented by the 
sender of the above telegram: 

“Advise your growers to apply 
scab spray today, or tomorrow at 
the latest, in anticipation of rain.” 

And so this message to the 
“front” was relayed from the agents 
to growers and then the growers 
passed it on by telephone to other 
growers in their localities. In this 
manner the telephone took word to 
growers giving the “zero hour” of 
attack and aided them in their ad- 
vance on the enemy—apple scab. 

New York was the first state to 
have an organized spray service. It 
started during the World War and 
was operated by telegraph and tele- 
phone as described above. Under 
this initial system one specialist was 
stationed in each county. The men 
would report by letter, or by wire 
if the situation was urgent, to plant 
pathologists at Cornell University. 
These workers would then map out 
the procedure to be followed by the 
growers in the various districts for 
their spraying operations. In order 
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to make the service timely, word 
was sent to the agents by telephone 
and then the specialists or agents 
would relay the advice of the path- 
ologists to the growers. 

The specialists were trained to ob- 
serve the development of the scab 
fungi and in this manner they were 
able to give accurate reports to the 
pathologists. They also reported 
the development of the tree buds, 
and with this composite information 
the pathologists were able to draw 
up a plan of control. 

Other states followed the lead of 
New York and soon experts in sev- 
eral states were using the same 
means of communication for con- 
tacting the growers of their indi- 
vidual states. Thus this method of 
spray news dissemination soon be- 
came national in scope. 

The telephone and telegraph. pro- 
vided means of coping with time, 
one of the most important factors 
connected with the spraying opera- 
tions. This type of service has also 
brought about splendid co-operation 
among growers. The county agent 
or specialist need call but one 
grower in a given locality and this 
grower then relays the message to 
his neighbor. The ease of present- 
ing timely information to growers 
by the telephone and telegraph made 
it possible to put the service on a 
working basis in many of the im- 
portant fruit states in the country. 
And so, from this beginning in New 
York the use of spray service to 


‘bring the “all-important” timeliness 


to the spray operations of growers 
has grown by leaps and bounds, 
thanks to the telephone and tele- 
graph. 

Another prominent means of com- 
munication was soon to play a role 
in several states throughout the 
country. 

One of the pathologists working 
on the spray service in New York 
when the service started was Dr. A. 
L. Pierstorff. His work with the 

(Continued on page 31) 


This modern 378-foot radio broadcasting aerial 
is operated by Station WBNS at Columbus, 
Ohio. It is the latest type radio tower and 

replaces the old-style two-tower aerial. 
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Insect killing reaches 


NEW EFFICIENCY. 


with these 


TWO SPRAY OILS 


10000 


SUPERLA 
SUMMER SPRAY OIL 
For Controlling Codling Moths 


Again and again the high killing power of Superla has 
been proved. Its effectiveness over old type oils has been 
clearly demonstrated by its results on late-harvested fruit, 
which has shown almost as high a percentage of clean 
fruit as the varieties picked early in fall. 


This is convincing evidence that Superla’s unusual power 
to resist absorption of oil by plant tissues enables the oil 
to stay on the fruit for a longer time. This kills late 
hatched worms and destroys the eggs. 


The results obtained with Superla Summer Spray Oil in 
commercial application during 1935, have confirmed in 
every particular the findings of the 1934 field tests, when 
it was first in every competitive test made. 


Of the eight winners of a Certificate of Merit in the “95% 
Clean Apple” Club of the Illinois Horticultural Society, 
five used Standard’s Spray Oils; three of the five using 
Superla and lead; one using Dendrol and lead; and one 


using Verdol and Nicotine. 


Of the five prize winners at a recent Missouri Valley 
Apple Show, four, including winner of first prize, were 
Superla users. 


Write for the Superla book and learn more about this 
amazingly efficient spray oil. 


DENDROL 
DORMANT SPRAY OIL 


For Controlling Insects 


Dormant Spraying with Dendrol is the most effective 
treatment to use in controlling San Jose scale, Leaf Rol- 
ler, Red Mite and other destructive insects. Used as di- 
rected, it assures complete control of most species and a 
strong practical control of all of them. 


Dendrol Dormant Spray Oil is economical to use, and it 
saves money for the grower by reducing the later use of 
the more expensive summer sprays. Also it leaves the 
trees stronger and better able to resist the attack of pests 
that appear during the growing season. 


Insects which can be controlled economically and effec- 
tively with Dendrol Dormant Spray Oil are: On Apples— 
San Jose Scale, Leaf Roller, Red Mites, Bud Moth, Case 
Bearers and Aphids. On Pears—Pear Psylla, Red Mites 
and Scale. On Peaches—San Jose Scale, Red Mites and, 
with Bordeaux, Peach leaf curl. On Cherries—Case bear- 


ers, and Scale. 


For complete information concerning Dendrol Dormant 
Spray Oil and its uses, write for the new Dendrol folder. 


Get ready to boost.1936 fruit profits by ordering these two leading spray 
oils right now. Your nearest Standard Oil agent can supply you, and 
can tell you more about utilizing their new insect-killing efficiency! 


PRODUCTS OF 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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@ Really Streamlined @ Fully Armored and Dust Proofed @ Roller 

Bearings on All Wheels @ Interchangeable Wood or Steel Tanks Y. ; 

@ All Moving Parts, Including Plungers, Running in a Bath of} ~- OU,can do more with a Hardie sprayer today than 
Filtered Oil © Short-turn Trucks @ Rubber or Steel Wheels His eine eek waver equa pee of 
ficiency of the Hardie is embodied in units that con- 
tribute in many and valuable ways to thoroughness, 
economy and convenience in all spraying operations. 

Streamlining avoids loss of fruit or damage to trees 
by projecting sprayer parts and loss of time in dislodg- 
ing branches caught on the sprayer. 

Roller bearing trucks of our own special design re- 
duce the pull 50%. 

Pump and engine are entirely enclosed and complete- 
ly protected by dust-proof steel hood in which there is 
no troublesome radiator to suck in dust, dirt and spray. 

Platform at rear with guard rails on the larger out- 
fit speeds spraying and greatly facilitates the work of 
hose men. 

Every little detail of design and construction in the 
Hardie tends towards still more effective work and 
Notice the absence of all projecting parts from the Hardie fully greater economy. Hardie offers a new higher standard 
streamlined outfits. Notice the complete dust proofing made pos- of sprayer performance. 

sible only by the elimination of the troublesome radiator. All Hardie sprayers easily maintain their rated pres- 
sures and capacities at normal speeds. This gives long 
life at an almost unbelievably low cost for operation 
and maintenance. 

Complete, positive, abundant lubrication, including 
plungers, stops wear, reduces operating cost. 

Here is the really perfected, fully equipped sprayer. 
Available in a wide range of sizes and capacities. 

See the Hardies before you buy. Write for catalog 
showing 40 sizes and styles of portable and stationary 
Hardies powered by truck, tractor, gasoline engine or 
electric motor, delivering 3 to 50 gallons per minute 
at 300 to 800 pounds pressure per square inch, for 
every spraying job. 














THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 
HUDSON, MICH. 


Hardie supremacy in the stationary sprayer field comes from the Branch Factories, Sales and Service Offices: 


great ease with which Hardie pumps meet high pressure require- pe cmon tg Ae ES TAY. eee Sak city 


ments, freedom from trouble and low operating cost. Export Department: Detroit, Mich. 





City 





HARDIE cerewoaste SPRAYERS 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGY 
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W. H. Alderman, St. Paul, Minn. W. S. 
W. S. Brown, Corvallis, Ore. 


American Pomological Society 
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1936 Shows Increased Membership 


Meneersuirs paid up for 
1936 have been coming in quite regu- 
larly. An increase in memberships like 
that already secured over and above 
that of last year is very encouraging. 

The Proceedings of the Hartford 
meeting we hope can be printed much 
earlier than was possible last year. 
This proceedings will be larger in size 
and will contain a great store of prac- 
tical information for fruit growers. 
Small fruits, cultural methods, varie- 
ties, peach growing, soil management 
in orchards, marketing, economic 
drifts for horticulture, practical cold 
storage on the farm, are only a few of 
the live topics which were discussed 
at the Hartford meeting. These pro- 
ceedings we believe to be worth many 
times the $1.25 membership fee of the 
A.P.S., which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 


New England Setting Pace 


New England fruit growers are an 
up-to-date group who have adopted 
production methods which are yield- 
ing good crops of first grade fruit, 
and their market is right next to their 
front door. Their chief variety is Mc- 
Intosh, which grows to perfection and 
brings good money. When placed in 
cold storage promptly it can be held 
well into the winter months. Other 
important varieties grown in New 


England are Delicious, Stayman, 
Tompkins King, Rhode Island 
Greening and Baldwin. Cortland, 


where well adapted, is making a good 
record for production and has estab- 
lished itself as a profitable variety. 
Growers are also reporting good re- 
sults with Melba, Early McIntosh and 
Milton as early apples. 

New England is making rapid 
strides as a fruit growing region, be- 
cause where modern methods of pro- 
FEBRUARY, 1936 


duction have been adopted, fruit 
growers are finding that high grade 
fruit can be produced and the nearby 
markets are readily absorbing the 
fruit during most seasons. 

An idea as to the importance of the 
apple industry of the New England 
states can be gained by reviewing the 
December 1 record of the commercial 
crop produced in 1935 as reported by 
the U. S. D. A. This is as follows: 
Maine 588,000 bushels, New Hamp- 
shire 490,000. bushels, Vermont 502,- 
000 bushels, Connecticut 621,000 
bushels and Massachusetts 1,829,000 
bushels. New York produced 9,840,- 
000 bushels, Pennsylvania 4,004,000 
bushels and New Jersey 2,730,000 
bushels, making a total of 20,604,000 
bushels produced by this northeastern 
group of states, which amounts to 22 
per cent of the total crop of 91,701,- 
000 bushels of apples produced in 
the United States. That 20 per cent 
of the commercial apple crop is pro- 
duced within a short distance of the 
great consuming markets is of con- 
siderable interest and perhaps is sig- 
nificant of economic trends. 





Report on Nomenclature 


Report of the Committee on No- 
menclature as presented to the A. P. S. 
for action at the Hartford meeting 
contained several items of general in- 
terest. This committee consists of 
Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; Dr. M. 
B. Davis, Dominion horticulturist, 
Ottawa, Canada; and its chairman, 
Dr. M. J. Dorsey, Department of 
Horticulture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

The report says that, “During the 
last year the Committte on Nomen- 
clature has completed the revision of 
the rules. Some inquiries have come 
in for assistance in naming new fruits. 
This makes it perfectly clear that 
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Dutton, Milford Center, Ohio. 
S. W. Fletcher, State College, Pa. 
Laurenz Greene, Lafayette, Ind. 

N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S.D. Cc 
Wesley Hawley, Ludington, Mich. 
Perrine, Centralia, Ill. 

H. L. Price, Blacksburg, Va. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. J. Rahmlow, Madison, Wis. 
Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. 
T. J. Talbert, Columbia, Mo. 

. C. Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
W. P. Tufts, Davis, Calif. 

H. B. Tukey, Geneva, N.Y. 

. A. Van Meter, Amherst, Mass. 


along with the efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature there should 
be available some research informa- 
tion on names in general. It would 
seem that this should constitute one 
of the next steps in the committee’s 
efforts in view of the complexity of 
the situation in general. The commit- 
tee feels that the time has come when 
this general question, together with 
that of a registration system, should 
be given consideration by all the in- 
terests involved... .. It is evident that 
there is some difference of opinion 
on other points involved in the nam- 
ing of fruits, and, as seems desirable, 
new sections should be added to the 
code to cover some of these points. 
It is difficult, at best, to set up the 
different provisions of the code so 
that the wording will permit of no 
other interpretation than that in- 
tended. It is the wish of the committee 
that those interested in making the 
code a more vital factor in naming 
new fruits, write the committee their 
suggestions.” 

The Committee on the Code of 
Nomenclature has consisted of three 
members. Upon the suggestion of Dr. 
M. J. Dorsey, chairman, the A. P. S. 
took formal action to revise the By- 
laws to permit the appointment of 
five members to the committee. This 
action admits a member to be ap- 
pointed to represent nut growers, and 
one to represent small fruits. 





Cranberry Production 


Where are cranberries grown? 
Cranberries are one of the very spe- 
cialized crops, and the bulk of the crop 
is produced by five states. Massa- 
chusetts is by long odds the chief pro- 
ducer, having a total crop in 1935 of 
300,000 barrels. Out of a total U. S. 
crop of 486,500 barrels, New Jersey 
produced 80,000 barrels, Wisconsin 
85,000. Washington 17,000 and 
Oregon 4,500. 
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New officials take hold! Millard F. Hincher (left) of Morton, 
1936 president of the New York society; George A. Morse 
(center) of Williamson, vice president; and (right) Roy P. 
McPherson of Leroy, secretary. 


Jay Gelder, manager of the Chazy Orchards, left, and Dr. 
A. B. Burrell, Champlain Valley fruit specialist, chat with B. J. 
Case, Sodus, a member of the New York society for 56 years. 
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Dr. H. B. Tukey of the New York station, left, inspects an apple 
with J. G. Case, Sodus, ex-president of New York society. 
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8Ist New York Meeting 


F RUIT growers of the Empire state held 
the 81st annual meeting of the New Yor, 
State Horticultural Society at Edgerton 
Park in Rochester January 14-17. The four. 
day program was filled with interestip, 
speakers and was featured by several dis. 
cussions. Outstanding in the discussion 
phase of the busy program were the ques. 
tion boxes which were lead by Dr. H, B 
Tukey of the New York Agricultura] Bus 
periment Station. Questions discussed dur. 
ing these periods were taken from those 
sent in to the secretary by members prey. 
ious to the meeting. 

The program was held in the assembly 
hall of the park and the large exhibit haif 
was filled with the booths of various com- 
mercial concerns handling items of interest 
to the fruit grower. In this same building 
were exhibits of fruit insect and disease 
pests prepared by the entomologists, plant 
pathologists and horticulturists of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University 
and workers from the New York Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. Another exhibit 
in this educational group was that of the 
U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation Service. 
Bulletins of the New York station per- 
taining to fruit production were issued 
to those desiring them. 

From Cornell University there appeared 
on the program W. D. Mills, Joseph 
Oskamp, G. P. Scoville and A. J. Heinicke, 
On the program from the New York Ex- 
periment Station were P. J. Chapman, P. 
J. Parrott, W. S. Harman and H. B, 
Tukey. These men spoke on a variety of 
subjects pertaining to fruit production. 

Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck, commissioner 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets in Albany, talked 
on the state’s relation to the fruit growers 
of New York. One of the principal out-of- 
state speakers was Dr. E. L. Overholser, 
head of the Department of Horticulture of 
Washington State College, who gave an 
interesting picture of apple production in 
the state of Washington at one of the eve- 
ning sessions. At another session he spoke 
on residue removal as affected by bruising. 

Director V. R. Gardner of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station gave two 
talks before the meeting, the first on some 
of the problems encountered in raising 
sour cherries, and the second concerned 
trends and adjustments in the fruit indus- 
try. The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture contributed a speaker in the person 
of A. B. Buchholz, who talked on the open 
crate and the apple grading law. Mr. Buch- 
holz is director of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. 

Dr. G. F. Warren, agricultural economist 
at Cornell University, spoke on prices 
of farm products. C. R. Plumb, director of 
the Bureau of Food Control of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, presented the tolerance require- 
ments to those present. 

E. Stuart Hubbard, grower and com- 
mission merchant of Poughkeepsie and New 
York City, brought the work of the New 
York and New England Apple Institute to 
the growers in attendance. He also showed 
colored motion pictures of the harvesting, 
packing and marketing of apples. The latter 
was given at an evening meeting, as was a 
lantern slide talk by Dr. Tukey on his 
trip to England. 

Growers on the program were Sheldon 
W. unk, Boyertown, Pa.; G. S. L. Car- 
penter, Hagerstown, Md.; George A. Drew, 
Westford, Mass.; Frame Brown, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Clarence J. Neal, Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. L. Mantle, Painesville, Ohio, and 
C. L. Ho'land. Chardon, Ohio. The latter 
four growers from Ohio took part in the 
discussions, 

The U. S. D. A. was represented on the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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WE WORMS THOUGHT 
WE'D GOTTEN USED TO 
ARSENIC...BUT WITH AN 


ASTRINGENT..: 


== IT’S SUDDEN DEATH « 












“ASTRINGENT” Arsenate of Lead has 
A taken a dominant position in codling 
moth control on demonstrated results. 
Since 1933 it has become more and more 
apparent that the “Astringent” principle 
accomplished control 15% to 20% beyond 
that possible by any mere increase in arsen- 
ical content. Observation has shown, too, 
that the spray deposit was adequately 
protective and without hazard to the leaf 
functions and general health of the tree. 


Last year’s crop records, from thou- 
sands of orchards which used “Astringent” 
Lead from the start of the season, have 
been the subject of admiring comment at 
horticultural meetings this winter. The 
grower says “It’s a better means of con- 
trol without extra cost.” 


Be sure and ask for a copy of ‘‘Cash 
Crops.” It contains valuable spray data. 
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| GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. . .40 Rector St., New York 


Also: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 
DENVER, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.), PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, PROVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS. 
Please send me a copy of “Cash Crops.” I am interested in “Astringent” Lead 
and also in the product (s) I have underscored below. 





Name &9 Address 
ALSO: LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION — DRY LIME SULPHUR — OIL EMULSION “83’’°— STANDARD ARSENATE OF LEAD— CALCIUM ARSENATE — ARSENITE OF ZINC — BASIC ZINC 
ARSENATE — PARIS GREEN — BORDEAUX MIXTURE — DRITOMIC SULPHUR — APPLE DRITOMIC SULPHUR — PARADICHLOROBENZENE — NICOTINE SULPHATE 40% — 
X13 (PYRETHRUM EXTRACT) — FUNG! (SULPHUR) DUST — SULPHUR-ARSENICAL DUSTS — BORDEAUX-ARSENICAL DUST — COPPER LIME DUSTS — ROTENONE DUST 
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Reduce Tillage Costs 
With This Equipment 


“< x MS aie Aer. ay £ MAA PY +S ot am 







nets tee 10a ES NG Pa Poa he oe A You do better work and more work, reduce production costs 

é es : ey i and increase crop yields with the aid of this dependable, easy. 
handling, tractor-controlled John Deere tillage equipment 
rugged disk harrows, spring- and stiff-tooth cultivators, and 
spring-tooth harrows—designed to meet all requirements jn 
orchard, grove, vineyard and field. 

No job comes too — for these machines—they’re built 
from the ground up to take the hard knocks. 


* * * 


The Model CC Cultivator can be furnished with shovels in 
various styles and sizes for all tillage—making seed beds, culti- 
vating orchards, alfalfa, stubble land, and eradicating all weeds, 
Simple adjustment for deep or shallow tillage. Screw depth 
regulator operated from tractor. Power lift raises teeth when 
you pull a rope. Shields protect foliage. 





. 


The John Deer-Van Brunt Model CC Cultivator is 
great for handling cover crops. Wheels inside frame 
do not interfere. Shields protect foliage. x *e * 


Front and rear gangs of the disk harrows are angled and 
straightened yom arene by tractor power—just pull a tri 
‘rope. Heavy steel welded construction, heat-treated steel blades, 
Alemite lubrication, heavy-duty chilled bearings, adjustable 
spring pressure, wide spacing of disks—these are features that 
assure good work, long life and low upkeep. 


* ke * 


Teeth of the John Deere tractor-controlled spring-tooth har- 
row are raised and lowered in an entirely new, simple manner, 
from the tractor seat. No long levers to catch on low-hanging 
limbs. The combination of John Deere special-process heat- 
treated teeth and heat-treated tooth bars gives you heavy duty 
construction that means years of good work in orchard and field. 


John Deere Model HD Heavy-Duty Disk Harrow, lat- 
est in tractor-controlled disk harrows, has no superior 
in orchard or grove work. 








In orchard or in field, the John Deere Tractor-control- 
led Spring-Tooth Harrow saves time in cultivation 
and in weeding. 


















gee . “ene JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill., Dept. FG-42 
John Deer Model OF Offset Disk Harrow is a great Please send me, free of cost and without obligation, 
i i i i i i “ er Farming." so 
ponte te Sop wi ey ea reometir Castel Uleraiors = he unaines | “este listed at left. 




















I a a a cadan eavap cepacia 
J OHN amd D) f I TRE i ae 
QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT FOR NEARLY A CENTURY STATE a.) 
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By W. E. WHITEHOUSE 


Bureau of Plant Industry 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Ar THE time this article was 
written the U.S.D.A., through its 
Division of Plant Exploration and 
Introduction, had made 110,250 plant 
introductions as the result of a syste- 
matic world search for new and 
promising crops. One of the intro- 
ductions made in 1906, through the 








courtesy of an English army officer 
located at Quetta, one of the outposts 
of the British Empire in Baluchistan, 
northwestern India, consisted of a 
small number of peach and nectarine 
seeds from that country. These seeds 
were collected from trees in a gar- 
den at Quetta which bore the best 
fruit. Records show that in the val- 
ky in which Quetta is situated, the 
summer temperatures frequently 
teach 100° F in the shade, while in 
the winter they drop below zero, with 
severe frosts continuing for weeks 
ata time. The elevation is 5500 feet, 
and the rainfall 10 inches, with no 
om falling from April to Decem- 

r. 

The few seeds received were plant- 
ed at the Department’s Plant Intro- 
duction Garden, near Chico, Calif. 
A small number of seedlings were 
gtown from them and when these 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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This California-grown nectarine has a smooth 
skin, sweet flesh and is as finely flavored as 
a high-grade peach. 
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Quetta _ nectarines 
grown in Kentucky. 
About two-thirds 
natural size. 





A NATIVE FROM INDIA THAT HAS 
NOW BEEN AMERICANIZED 


fruited one of them bore excellent 
smooth-skinned nectarines. In ac- 
cordance with the usual practice, 
this good tree was given a plant in- 
troduction number (P. I. 34685) and 
later, after it had continued to bear 
good fruit under test, was named 
the “QUETTA” nectarine after the 
place of its origin. 


The Quetta nectarine as grown at 
Chico, Calif., is a vigorous tree with 
a compact head. It is a comparatively 
early bloomer, and makes a handsome 
ornamental when the mass of flowers 
is at its best. The fruit is large for a 
nectarine, measuring from two and 
one-half to two and three-fourths 
inches in diameter. The color is yel- 
lowish green, speckled and irregular- 
ly streaked with carmine and, where 
not too much shaded, the fruit be- 
comes almost solidly covered with an 
attractive mottled red. Although 
sometimes slightly roughened in spots 
by insect injury and weather, the 
skin is fairly smooth and not easily 
broken, which adds to the shipping 
quality of the fruit. 

The flesh is creamy white and 
streaked with red near the brown pit 
to which it clings. Its juiciness, mod- 
erately fine texture and firmness, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Why Risk R USSEYwh 
















Varieties like Jonathan, Grimes, Delicious, Golden Delicious, Baldwin, 
Stayman and Ben Davis which are susceptible to Liquid Lime Sulfur 
russet represent the greatest loss to growers. Experience has shown 
that Liquid Lime Sulfur can cause more dollars and cents loss to apple 
orchards than scab. Therefore, why take any more chances with this 
injurious spray material? Reduce the amount of culls in your apple 
crop next year... grow more A-Grade apples of fine color and finish 
by spraying with Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur. 












GROW MORE 
A-GRADE APPLES 


FINE FINISH LAYER 


This is an actual microscopic cross-section photo- 
graph showing the skin of an apple with fine smooth 
finish. Note the smooth unbroken top layer showing 
the skin of the apple. S-W DRY LIME SULFUR will 


produce this fine smooth finish. 


RUSSET LAYER 


An actual microscopic cross-section photograph 
showing the corky skin tissue caused by russet. Note 
the dark corky layer showing how russet ruins the 
smooth skin of the apple. Caustic Liquid Lime Sul- 
fur will cause this corky skin tissue known as russet. 


Write for a copy of Sherwin-Williams No Russet—No Scab 
Spraying Schedule for apples. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide Department 


101 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 
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SCALE DORMAN § | Sulfur 
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SCAB 10 DAYS pag 
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THESE DILUTIONS Ati GALLONS 
Add 1% Ibs. of Anenate of L 


gollons of water when ne 
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94 Ibs. Dry Lime Sulfur 
ond 244 Ibs. Hydrated 


12lbs. Dry Lime Sulfur and 
9% lbs. Hydrated Lime 


YIbs. Dry Lime Sulfur and 
914 lbs. Hydrated Lime. 


GALLONS OF WATER. 
Anenate of Lead to 50 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


The Original Dry Lime Sulfur 
PRODUCTS U. §. Patent No. 1264908, 


Jan. 29, 1918. Reissue Patent 
No. 14980, June 22, 1920. 


SHERWIN-\ 
SPRAY AND DU Wipwgg ERIALS 


" bee? UMTS Se 
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Apple flea weevil, the chief cause of this condition. 


WINNING THE FIGHT AGAINST 
APPLE FLEA WEEVIL 


(Continued from page 13) 


native to America which did not as- 
sert itself as an apple pest in Ohio 
until about 1907, shortly after the 
sod mulch method of culture came 
into vogue. Incidentally, it may be 
pointed out at this time that flea 
weevil is never troublesome in or- 
chards in which clean cultivation is 
practiced consistently. On the other 
hand, partial cultivation seems to be 
of little benefit inasmuch as a few 
square feet of sod or debris near the 
trunk of the tree provides ample hiber- 
nating facilities for a sufficient num- 
ber of beetles to cause significant 
damage the year following. 

As just intimated, the apple flea 
weevil passes the winter in grass and 
debris beneath the tree. There is a 
tendency for the adult beetles to col- 
lect somewhat near the tree trunk, al- 
though they may be found in any part 
of the orchard if a heavy sod covers 
the ground. Some of the beetles may 
seek their winter hibernating quar- 
ters as early as late August and by 
October 1 very few are to be found 
abroad. 

As soon as the buds begin to expand 
in the spring and the tips of the young 
leaves appear, the beetles leave their 
winter quarters and settle on the buds, 
where they begin to feed on the leaf 
tissues. If the orchard is heavily in- 
fested, the developing foliage may 
he destroyed almost as rapidly as it 
develops, particularly in the interior 
of the tree. On one occasion, in the 
spring of 1935, I observed as many 
as 13 beetles on a single bud cluster. 
Five or six beetles per bud cluster 
is no uncommon sight. 

After the foliage is well developed, 
the egg is laid in the mid-rib or in 
one of the larger veins and the young 
larva which hatches therefrom feeds 
PAGE 26 


on the interior of the leaf, ultimately 
forming a blotch-like mine. There is 
but one brood per year. 

The development of an outbreak of 
apple flea weevil in an orchard is in- 
sidious rather than spectacular in na- 
ture. At the outset, a few tiny holes 
are noticed, particularly on water 
sprouts and in leaves in the interior 
of the tree ; also some mines are to be 
seen occasionally. As the insect gradu- 
ally increases in abundance from year 
to year, the two types of damage be- 
come more pronounced until, finally, 
practically all the foliage is involved. 
Later, the lower branches die, and the 
entire tree becomes so weakened that 
the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion diminish to the point where the 
orchard becomes unprofitable. 

It has been known for some years 
that absolutely clean cultivation is 
an effective and dependable control 
measure for the apple flea weevil. 
Many orchardists, however, do not 
favor this type of orchard manage- 
ment; moreover it is impractical of 
application in some of the hillier or- 
chards. For these reasons there has 
been an insistent demand from many 
orchardists that a type of control 
other than clean cultivation be de- 
veloped. 

The first method to suggest itself 
was that of burning the debris in 
which the beetles were hibernating, 
either in the fall or in the spring of 
the year. It became apparent at an 
early date that surface burning was of 
little or no avail. Indeed, orchard 
blocks so treated seemed to fare worse 
than unburned blocks because the de- 
struction of the surface debris al- 
lowed the heat rays of early spring 
days to penetrate to the hibernating 
beetles, causing them to emerge at an 
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earlier date than normal. Thys th 
tender, developing foliage suffered 
more severely than did the foliage of 
trees in unburned areas which was 
permitted to get a little start before 
the beetles emerged. 

Power burners of different sorts 
were next utilized. Last spring, jp 
co-operation with the Bureay of 
Agricultural Engineering of the JJ 
S. D. A., a final effort in burning was 
made. Blast torches in which the heat 
from the intense blue flame was con. 
fined under a metal hood were slowly 
operated beneath the trees. Some. 
times as much as 30 minutes were 
spent beneath a single tree. Unques- 
tionably, many beetles were destroyed 
but enough escaped to thoroughly 
damage the foliage in all of the blocks 
of trees so treated. 

For several years, both in the field 
and in the laboratory, work was con- 
ducted in an endeavor to develop a 
satisfactory spraying procedure for 
the control of this pest. During the 
course of these studies, practically 
all of the stomach poisons and con- 
tact sprays were put under trial, but 
the results were not very encouraging, 


The fact was developed during this . 


interval that if lead arsenate is added 
to the pre-pink and the pink sprays, 
a significant degree of good will be 
accomplished, particularly if the under 
side as well as the upper side of the 
leaves is coated. Even with most care- 
ful work, however, too many beetles 
escaped and the demand remained for 
a satisfactory spraying control. 

The advent of the fluorine sprays 
proved a genuine boon to the orchard- 
ist who is contending with an out- 
break of the apple flea weevil because 
it very soon became apparent in lab- 
oratory experiments and exploratory 
small-scale field trials that materials 
of this sort were peculiarly efficient 
in combating insects of the group to 
which the flea weevil belongs. On the 
basis of these preliminary findings, 
an exhaustive test was. conducted in 
1934 in the orchard of E. B. Blakes- 
lee at Medina, Ohio, which was re- 
peated in 1935 both at the Blakeslee 
orchard and in the orchard of Alban 
and Wood at Jackson, Ohio. On the 
basis of the work of these two years 
it can be stated that the following 
—/e, gave very satisfactory con- 
trol: 


Dutox or Kalo spray............ 5 Ibs. 
Flotation sulphur................. 8 Ibs. 
IE <shilniilenicutobencacteasetnastutshins 3 ozs. 
eRe ee 100 gals. 


In all instances the trees were given 
a delayed dormant application of lime- 
sulphur and two pre-blossom treat- 
ments were made for flea weevil con- 
trol. The first was made during the 
pre-pink period and the second was 
applied when the blossoms were in 
the full pink stage. Not only was 
damage by flea weevil reduced to a 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BUY by this TRADE MARK 


Vue Nahas Synlol G 
PROTECTION 


GRASSELLI GRADE : .. : Nf if : J 
Arsenate of Lead FP Zi — it DUecUis 


Bordeaux Mixture 
Calcium Arsenate 


ay tease Sete IF 17 1S ON THE INSECTICIDES YOU BUY, YOU ARE 
utox 
j i ASHURED OF EFFECTIVE INSECT AND FUNGI Beet Et . 


Lime Sulphur Solution 
Manganar* 









NuRexf * 

Sétern® HIS nationalls tneen fredemurk. hacked by a 197 year old quality 
nape agua reputation, on packages of Spray and Dust Materials, is your assur- 
and many others ance of most satisfactory results in the control of insects and fungi. 


’ oeonen . GRASSELLI insecticides are prepared from carefully selected 

materials, which are properly combined under the supervision of . 
experienced and capable chemists. You can depend upon uniform 

chemical and physical properties in Grasselli insecticides. 

Endorsed by an ever increasing number of successful growers 

everywhere GRASSELLI Spray Products assure Zvats 59g 

orchard protection. Buy by this trade-mark. 


be GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio a> 


Send for it! 
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NEW 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 
growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 


Beautifully and Strongly Made 
Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$2.00 postpaid 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 














Three Generations 
of Growers 
Have Known this 


DEPENDABILITY 


Nearly ninety years ago The 
House of Ansbacher introduced 
America's first agricultural insec- 
ticide, giving to early growers 
their first dependable control of 
insects. 


Today, after long years of re- 
search and practical association 
with growers’ requirements this 
outstanding dependability in 
Sprays and Dusts is bringing un- 
precedented increases in grade 
A harvests. Hundreds of leading 
fruit growers testify to this, and 
it will pay you as it has paid them 
to become better acquainted 
with Ansbacher Orchard Service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON...It Will Be Worth Your While! 








Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
310 No. Seventh St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mail copy of "Spraying For Results,"’ to- 
gether with comments of leading. growers on 
Ansbacher Orchard Service. 


Name 
and 
Address .. 
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NEW YORK MEETING 


(Continued from page 20) 


program by Dr. F. P. Cullinan who talked 
on trends in peach growing. He dwelt on 
the latest developments in culture, varieties 
and market trend. 

The important export situation was dis- 
cussed by R. G. Phillips, secretary of the 
International Apple Association. 

Millard F. Hincher of Morton, was 
elected president of the society, succeeding 
Lawrence Howard of Kinderhook. The lat- 
ter took a place on the executive committee. 
The remainder of the committee is com- 
posed of Albert E. Weirich, Adams Basin; 
Ewart G. Cowper, Newfane; Wessel Ten- 
broek, Jr., Hudson; Jay Gelder, Chazy, and 
Bruce P. Jones of Hall, New York. The 
vice-presidents now include Herbert P. 
King, Trumansburg; H. H. Brown, Mon- 
sey; George A. Morse, Williamson, and 
J. Roe Stevenson of Cayuga, New York. 

Roy P. McPherson of LeRoy was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, a position he has 
held for several years. His fine work in the 
past merited his ‘re-election. 

A commercial pack exhibit and contest 
and a boys’ exhibit and judging contest 
were additional features of the meeting. 





Minn. Membership Increase 
Mempersuip during 1935 in the 


Minnesota Fruit Growers Association was 
three times larger than during the previous 
year. We are now almost the largest of 
the 34 organizations affiliated with the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. We 
have members in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario. Our president, Ben 
F. Dunn, was elected vice-president of the 
state horticultural society at the last an- 
nual meeting in November, 1935. 

During the past year the association was 
instrumental in securing passage of an 
amendment to the law which established the 
legal measure for a bushel of apples, so 
that the Minnesota law now conforms to 
the U. S. Standard Container Act. A bill 
to regulate roadside markets is likely to 
come before the next regular session of 
the legislature. The one considered at the 
last session did not come to a vote. A 
matter of general interest is the legal meas- 
ure for berries. Most members of the 
association who have expressed their opin- 
ions seem to feel that the present legal 





Dr. A. J. Heinicke, head of the Horticul- 
ture Department of Cornell University, 
snapped just before he talked at the 





New York meeting. 
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Lawrence 


Howard, Kinderhook, 1935 
president of the New York society, 


net weight for strawberries (20 ounces) jg 
too high, and that the legal measure should 
be by volume rather than by weight. The 
federal regulations are by volume, which 
means a berry box must be full, but no 
weight is specified. 


The University of Minnesota Fruit 
Breeding Farm has some new productions 
coming along that are of real merit. The 
Red Lake currant is proving to be way 
ahead of all other varieties. A still newer 
currant, Minn. No. 70, is claimed by those 
who have fruited it to be better than Red 
Lake. The new plum, Minn. No. 83, is 
smaller than most of the named Minnesota 
hybrids, such as Superior and Underwood, 
but it has the crisp flesh of varieties like 
Kaga and will be found good for canning. 
Apple No. 423 will beat Duchess and Red 
Duchess on color for the early market 
every time and for this reason brings bet- 
ter prices. Apples Nos. 790 and 1007 are 
outstanding new late winter apples of good 
quality and the fruit hangs tight to the 
tree. All these and several other very de- 
sirable varieties will be on the 1936 mem- 
bership premium list. 

J. D. Winter, Sec’y, 
St. Paul. 


Maryland Head Resigns 
Dr. J. H. BEAUMONT, head of the De- 


partment of Horticulture of the University 
of Maryland and horticulturist of the ex- 
periment station, has resigned to accept the 
position of horticulturist and plant physi- 
ologist of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in Hawaii. His resignation became 
effective January 1, 1936. This announce- 
ment was made by Dr. H. J. Patterson, 
dean of the College of Agriculture and 
director of the Maryland Experiment Sta- 
tion. He stated that Dr. A. L. Schader 
will serve as head of the Department of 
Horticulture until a successor to Dr. Beau- 
mont is chosen. 

Before coming to this state in 1932, Dr. 
Beaumont held a similar position in North 
Carolina. Prior to that time he was con- 
nected with the University of Minnesota. 
He is a native of West Virginia and re- 
ceived his under-graduate training at the 
University in that state. 

A. F. VierHeELier, Sec’y 
College Park. 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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CODLING MOTH 
CONTROL 
(Continued from page 9) 


will show incompatible relationships. 
Who, then, is brave enough to make 
specific recommendations for general 


" ysage? It is obvious this detail must 


be left to investigators familiar with 
iocal conditions. It is also clear that 
the grower must familiarize himself to 
a greater degree than before concern- 
ing his specific problems, that he may 
intelligently buy and use satisfactory 
combinations of spray materials. 
Doubtless the need for more effec- 
tive codling moth control and the re- 


sulting greater usage of lead arsenate | 


hastened the establishment of residue 
regulations, a feature which consti- 
tutes a major problem in many grow- 
ers’ spray program. This complication 
has been added to the list within the 
past 10 year period. To improve the 
effectiveness of arsenate of lead, stick- 
ers, spreaders, and various oil com- 
binations were developed. Coverage, 
persistence of the spray and control 
resulted. Then came the residue re- 
moval problem, arsenic first, then 
iead. Vigorously pursued fruit wash- 
ing studies carried on by chemists, 
horticulturists and entomologists have 
made it possible for growers to reach 
existing tolerances in most sections, 
although difficulties have occurred in 
areas where the codling moth is con- 
trolled with great difficulty or where 
growers have complicated their poison 
deposit in a manner that has pre- 
vented satisfactory removal. At this 
time it appears that further progress 
and improvements in washing meth- 
ods and technique will be accom- 
plished with difficulty. There will be 
no immediate and outstanding im- 
provements. Further progress in this 
connection will be the product of 
much time, energy and study. Appreci- 
able reduction of tolerances, particu- 
larly lead, will cause much difficulty 
to both the growers and the apples 
themselves. The fruit in many sec- 


tions is being subjected to extreme | 
conditions in the washing treatment. | 


The remaining margin of safety, in- 
sofar as the fruit is concerned, is 
slight. The growers’ margin in many 
sections is now non-existent. 
Entomologists and chemists have 
been devoting a great deal of time 
and energy during the past four or 
five years to the devising and testing 
of many chemical combinations, for 
the purpose of eliminating the poison 
of greatest concern—lead—from our 
codling moth spray program. These 
chemical combinations can be counted 
by the hundreds, and include large 
groups of organic and _ inorganic 


poisons. A testing-out process, both in | 


the laboratory and in the field or or- 
chard, has reduced the possible ma- 
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POWER 
AY RIGS 


YERS Power Spray Rigs owe their long 
popularity to many outstanding features 
of excellence. But it is the pump, after 

all, which limits the quality, speed and econ- 
omy of any power spray outfit. And it is the 
wonderful efficiency of MYERS Self- Oiling 
Power Spray Pumps which has given MYERS 
spray outfits their supreme reputation. These 
pumps are made in Quadruplex, Triplex and 
Duplex models. The cut-away view above 
shows the ruggedness and simplicity of con- 
struction which gives them their high capacity 
and marvelous durability. Cylinders PORCE- 
LAIN LINED; valves Stainless Steel; working 
parts perfectly and continuously lubricated; all 
points of adjustment easily accessible. Smooth 
safety housing (not shown in picture) keeps 
out dust and dirt. These pumps are gutomat- 
ically controlled. The balanced Pressure Control 
Valve maintains constant pressure whether the 
guns are open or closed. . 


MYERS Self-Oiling Power Sprayers are built 
to the finest mechanical standards. They 
come with 100, 200 or 300 gallon non- 


corrosive tanks, designed for quick filling, easy cleaning and thorough 
agitation. They are mounted on modern steel trucks, different styles 
being equipped with rubber tires where desired. Guns, booms, exten- 
sions, nozzles and accessories are of latest design. The MYERS Auto- 
matically Controlled Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps is built into them all. 





MYERS Power Sprayers 
are built in many sizes and 
combinations, for work in 
orchards, vineyards, fields, 
greenhouses, and gardens. 
Be sure to send for free 
copy of the MYERS 
Spray Catalog. 











(S-11] 


MYERS Spray Cat- 
alog illustrates com- 
plete line and con- 
tains much valuable 
information. Mail 
coupon today. 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
594 Fourth St. Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Send free Spray Catalog and Spray Guide. 
1 am interested in Power Sprayers [1] Hand Sprayers [J 








Name__ 


Address 











Fa ~ ke Off You a? 
W MYERS is 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGE! 
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Your crops aren’t protected from 
insects and fungus unless you use 
KAYSO in your spray. For KAYSO 
spreads the spray and makes it stay 
through all kinds of weather. 

The danger of spray injury is also 
more prevalent than generally real- 
ized. KAYSO will help reduce spray 
injury. 

KAYSO insures complete cover- 
age of bud, fruit, wood and leaf. 
Rains will not wash it off. It is 
effective in any climate, for every 
kind of spraying job. And it adds 
nothing to the cost, because you 
will more than save in increased 
coverage and efficiency. One pound 
of KAYSO is enough for 100 gal- 
lons of spray (smaller quantities 
where rainfall is light). Ask your 
dealer about KAYSO. 





SPREADS THE SPRAY 
AND MAKES IT STAY 


Be sure that KAYSO is on your spray 
material list 


* * * 
Distributed by 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 


99 Hudson Street 
New York City 


or 
Golden State Co., Ltd. 


425 Battery Street 
San Francisco 











Natural hard- 
ware, MATCHLESS VALUE— 
36.85. Aluminum Hames, 
lighter. FLEXIBLE col- , * 
lar. Terms. FREE Harness : : 4 
e. \ BPA 


Book, writ i 
We SF fy HARNESS COMPANY 
| Dept. 60 | Milwaukee,Wis 


STATIONARY SPRAYING 


(Continued from page 12) 


(2) No suitable place for pipes is 
another criticism. Placing the pipes 
in the row, on the surface of the 
ground, has been very satisfactory 
‘in grass mulch orchards in Indiana. 
Small sections of lines which inter- 
fere seriously with orchard work 
can be buried—the rest left on the 
surface. One block of 123 acres in 
Indiana was piped every fifth row, 
depth 18 to 36 inches, with drains at 
low points. Total cost per acre, ex- 
clusive of pumps, power units and 
tank, was $29.71. The cost of bury- 
ing the pipe alone was $4.93 per 
acre, using ditching machine at 30 
cents per rod. 


(3) Stationary spray plants waste 
spray material. Very true! It is 
difficult to manage a stationary plant 
and not lose 500 or more gallons 
per day. The owners of one 225- 
acre system estimate this loss at 
four per cent of the total gallon- 
age. 

(4) Stationary plants are subject 
to frequent damage from freezing. 
Hook up a small air compressor and 
air tank of suitable size. Blow out 
lines used during the day with air. 
The entire system of pipe lines at 
the Purdue plant at Lafayette has 
only one drain plug. The entire 
cost of the blow-out system was $25 
with used compressor and tank, and 
new pipe and valves. Blow out a 
second time in 30 minutes when pos- 
sible. Underground systems are not 
entirely safe against freeze injury 
unless drained or blown out. 

(5) Spray material precipitates in 
pipes. Size of main lines depends 
on length and number of gunmen. 
One 223-acre plant in Indiana has 
fine field pressure with one-and-one- 
half-inch mains, three-quarter-inch 
laterals, and uses 12 to 14 gunmen. 
Keep pipe sizes as small as possible 
to increase speed of flow and avoid 
setting out of spray material. Poor 
pressure is often due to under-capac- 
ity pumps and insufficient power. 
Pressure loss of 40 to 50 pounds can 
be expected from hose faucet, 
through 125 feet of hose, to base of 
gun. Data on actual precipitation 
losses is not available. A 10 H.P. 
motor and 33 G.P.M. pump are re- 
quired to service four gunmen at 
our Bedford plant. 

(6) Pipes scale badly on the in- 
side over winter. We have almost 
eliminated this by filling the lines 
with used crankcase oil as soon as 
the last summer spray is applied. 
Leaving this in the lines for three 
or four days and blowing it out and 
storing for use the next season is by 
far the best plan. 

(7) Windy weather stops work 





with a stationary plant. 





Not much 
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more so than with portable outfits 
It means a return trip to finish with 


either type of equipment if a thor. . 


ough coverage is to be obtained. 

_ (8) Pulling 125 feet of spray hose 
is a man-killer. Our figures show 
that a low-priced man used as a hose 
carrier will increase speed of cover. 
age enough to cover this added cog 
An important added gain is redy¢. 
ing the heavy labor of the gunman 
thus obtaining a better spray job, 
The use of a three-eighths-inch hose 
instead of one-half-inch is being 
quite generally adopted at the pres. 
ent time. Don’t expect to work a 
gunman over eight hours and pull 
his own hose. You lose! 

Lack of proper supervision may 
be partly the cause of poor control 
with stationary plants. Too often 
the man who formerly supervised 
the portable spraying now does the 
mixing at the stationary plant. 

(9) Spraying with large portable 
rigs is less expensive. Records at 
the Purdue Experiment Station at 
Bedford for the period 1931-1934 
show a total cost of 59 cents per 100 
gallons (labor, power, depreciation 
and interest on investment) for sta- 
tionary spraying and 74 cents per 
each 100 gallons for portable spray- 
ing. The portable rig was equipped 
with 250-gallon tank and 16 G.P.M. 
pump and close overhead water sup- 
ply, but, of course, does not com- 
pare in size to many of the portable 
rigs now in use. On the other hand, 
the stationary plant was large 
enough to have handled the entire 
80-acre block instead of three-fifths 
of the acreage, which naturally 
somewhat increased the cost per 100 
gallons in this area. In addition, 
the first installation of stationary 
equipment serviced the hilly, rough 
part of the orchard. In years such 
as 1929, with constant rain from 
pink to calyx, this area was almost 
impossible to keep adequately 
sprayed with portable rigs. 


Conclusions 

It is very evident that there is a 
wide difference of opinion as to the 
results in pest control with the sta- 
tionary method of spraying. Men 
who have had plenty of first-hand 
experience in operating both port- 
able and stationary plants have had 
widely different results. Under their 
conditions and methods of operation 
there is no question but what they 
have given us a true picture of their 
results. 

Anyone considering changing 
from portable to stationary spraying 
should consider the drawbacks of 
both methods very carefully before 
making this new investment and 


scrapping the portable rigs. 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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SPRAY SERVICE 

(Continued from page 16) 
New York service fitted him for the 
position he took over a few years 
“Jater as extension plant pathologist 
at Ohio State University. 

When Dr. Pierstorff took his po- 
sition at Ohio there had been some 
work on spray service and this work 
was the first to take radio as its 
medium of dissemination. This first 
yse of the radio was undertaken in 


an experimental way. 


About six years ago the co-opera- | 
tion of two of the larger Ohio | 


broadcasting stations was obtained 
in placing spray service programs 
on their sustaining series. 
are station WLW at Cincinnati and 
station WTAM at Cleveland. The 
stations are ideally located to cover 
the fruit belts of the state. Many 





These | 


growers in surrounding states take 


advantage of the spray service pro- 
rams when they are able to contact 
the stations broadcasting the infor- 
mation. 

Those growers who are able to 
receive the broadcasts benefit in ob- 
taining accurate advice in spraying 
for the various pests, and gain a 
great advantage in overcoming the 
time factor which is of such impor- 
tance in the spray application pro- 
cedure. 

In the early days of the spray 
service the use of radio was not 
possible due to the lack of or- 
ganized co-ordination between the 
specialized observers in the field and 
the pathologists and entomologists 
at the colleges. 

The operation of the Ohio system 
as it is used today gives an interest- 
ing picture of another line of ac- 
tivity which brings greater advan- 
tage to the grower in the constant 
fight against the pests attacking his 
fruit. 

Photographs of the various stages 
of bud development are tinted in 
natural colors and are made into a 
booklet. There are eight colored 
photographs in each booklet, giving 
the following stages: green tip, 
early delayed dormant, delayed dor- 
mant, late delayed dormant, early 
pre-pink, pre-pink, pink and full 
pink. 

These booklets are prepared by 
C. E. Wilson, extension specialist in 
visual education, under the direction 
of J. E. McClintock, extension edi- 
tor, and Dr. Pierstorff. In 1935 
there were 40 of these booklets made 
which amounted to 320 tinted photo- 
graphs. 

These booklets are sent to men in 
strategic points throughout the fruit 
districts. The men may be grow- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The new 1936 V-8 Stake Truck on the 157-inch wieeliase 





FUTURE 














The greatest line of farm trucks 
Ford has ever built 


IN THE old four-cylinder days, 
farmers relied upon their Ford 
trucks as their most dependable 
farm implements. With the com- 
ing of the V-8, farmers soon 
found out that here was a power- 
ful, rugged modern truck as easy 
on the pocketbook as the old 
four-cylinder Ford. 

The 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks are 
the greatest farm trucks that ever 
bore the Ford name. There are 
no experiments, no untried fea- 
tures in them. They have been 
PROVED BY THE PAST in millions 
of miles of farm hauling, over 
all kinds of roads, in all kinds 
of weather. And farmers now 


THE 
1936 


acknowledge them outstanding 
in economy and reliability, as 
well as in performance. 

This year, they have been IM- 
PROVED FOR THE FUTURE. See 
the 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks. Ac- 
cept your Ford dealer’s invita- 
tion for an “on-the-job” test on 
your own farm, with your own 
loads ... and find out what V-8 
Performance and V-8 Economy 
will do for you. That’s the test 
that tells the tale. 


@ A special farmer credit service is 

available through the Authorized Ford 

Finance Plans of Universal Credit 
Company. 


FORD V-3 


TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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Ly a pepote pPrener 


THE HKP 


PORTER 
POINTCUT 


Cuts suckers on the point with 
small handle opening. Cuts 114- 
inch limbs in throat of biades, 
with full handle opening. De- 
signed especially for fruit, nur- 
sery and horticultural use—where 
closer, cleaner pruning is desir- 
able. Both blades have sharp cut- 





ting edges which prevent bruising 
the bark and permit the blades to 
be placed closer against the main 
branch and the best place for 
pruning. Spur on upper blade 
supports lower blade and resists the 
tendency to cross the edges. Patented 
slide shift gives a 50% to 100% increase 
in cutting power. Light, handy in size, 
strong construction. Sells for $4.50. 
Also available with 24” handles at 
$4.60 and 27” at $4.75. 


order 


If your dealer cannot supply, 
direct from us, or send for circular. 
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ard 
— Tractors 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
Plow for Small Farms.Gardeners,Florists, ES 
Seed 


Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. fis 
° THREE SIZES yy 
Cultivate With Ample Power for Field. Ye 
n; mn ruc ‘Ms 5 
MowHay\ ‘Crop v 
Lawns 


Crop Tools. 
Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc. 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3211 i Ave. 2448 Market St. 











Guaranteed highes' 7 lity ai 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 
pure zinc galvanized. H ah, 
Farm Fence; 
wn Fence, Steel 





Box 206 Muncie, Indiana. 





1200 TO 1 BEA 


An epormons yiclder — over 250 — 
2 Beans) have been grown on one plant. 
sq it's a wonder. Beans nite: best quality. 


With every 25c Bean ier we 

1. Pkt. (500 seeds) 15-Day Radish 
1 Pkt. (1000 seeds) Day 

Seed Book with Discount 8 











Apple, Peach, Fruit Graders 


that are dependable, at low cost. 


Priced $100.00 and up. 


For particulars write 


PARMA WATER LIFTER CO., 
Parma, Idaho, U. S. A. 








GRAFTWAX—TREE HEALANT Bee's »roned stats 
a gg = 
diseases, blights, wounds. Water proof, adhesive. Excels in 
grafting. Hastens union of stock and scion, SMEARED ON 
COLD. Scions dipped in melted Graftwax keep indefinitely, 
prolonging grafting season. Curative tree cavity filler. 
GRAFTWAX SEALS AND HEALS. Free sample. 12 oz. 
can, 50c. 2 to 6lbs.,50c Lb. 12 1bs., $5. Postpaid. 
CLARION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC., Dept.A, Clarion, Pa. 
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H. K. PORTER, INC., EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People—Est. 50 years. 








OUTSMART CODLING MOTH 
(Continued from page 10) 


caught. One of the bands used exten- 
sively during the past century was the 
so-called “hay-rope band.” In giving 
suggestions for the use of these 
bands, one of the early entomologists 
advised that the trunk of the tree 
should be kept free of old rough 
bark, “so as to give the worms no 
other place of shelter” and that “the 


ground itself should be kept clean. 


from weeds and rubbish.” 


In reviving many of these prac- 
tices other than spraying, growers 
are not, however, returning to the 
horse and buggy era, but are work- 
ing toward a well-balanced program 
of control, in which each control 
method of practical value is given 
its appropriate emphasis. Brief 
mention will be made of a few of 
the practices, other than spraying, 
most commonly used in controlling 
the codling moth. 


Perhaps the most important one 
of these methods is the use of bands, 
which takes advantage of the habit 
of the full-grown worms of seeking 
protected places to spin their cocoons. 
If their usual cocooning quarters 
under rough bark, in decayed prun- 
ing stubs, in coarse debris on the 
ground, or in similar places, are 


‘largely eliminated, one-third to one- 


half or more of the worms will be 
forced to seek shelter under the 
bands. The removal of the rough 
bark and the clean-up of debris, es- 
sential in preparation for banding, 
in itself eliminates many hibernat- 
ing worms. The proper use of bands 
prevents many of. the first-brood 
worms from transforming into the 
moths that produce the second brood 
which is often so destructive; later 
in the season the bands trap many 
worms that would otherwise go 
through the winter, thus reducing 
the carry-over for the following sea- 
son. 


Practical large-scale field experi- 
ments to determine more exactly the 
value of clean-up and _ banding, 
carried on during the past two years 
in southern Indiana by Messrs. L. F. 
Steiner and A. J. Ackerman, of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U. S. D. A., have indi- 
cated reductions of about 50 per 
cent in worm injury. Similar re- 
sults have been reported by state 
workers in other localities.. An im- 
portant feature of the experiments 
has been the use of the chemically 
treated band developed by E. H. 
Siegler of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine in co- 
operation with numerous state and 
federal workers. This type of band 
has the practical advantage of elim- 
inating the need for hand labor dur- 
ing the growing season, when avail- 


able competent orchard labor is fully 
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occupied with other activities. 
factor, and the urgent need for 
trol measures other than sprayin 
have been responsible for the exten 
to which chemically treated bands 
have come into use. : 


The importance of the packin 
shed as a source of infestation has 
been realized by growers more fully 
in recent years. Enormous num- 
bers of worms may be carried into 
the packing shed with the fruit 
harvest time. These leave the fryit 
during the course of the grading and 
packing operations, and find cocoop. 
ing quarters within the shed. Up. 
der the favorable hibernating cond. 
tions existing in most packing 
houses, a high percentage of these 
worms survive and turn into moths’ 
the next season—often during peri. 
ods when few moths are emerging 
under out-of-door conditions, when 
the grower is not expecting a flight 
of moths, and when the fruit is not 
well protected by spray material. 


An outstanding illustration of the 
value of screening the packing shed 
to prevent moth emergence has been 
recorded by J. J. Davis, of the In- 
diana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in an orchard in southern In- 
diana, where the enclosing of the en- 
tire shed with cloth, at a seasonal 
cost of $23, resulted in one year 
in the capture of more than a quar- 
ter million moths. Is it necessary to 
inquire whether preventing these 
moths from reaching the orchard 
was easier than it would have been 
later to fight the resulting worms in 
the orchard? 


Boxes used in the orchard may 
also be a source of many moths, par- 
ticularly in the case of those used by 
associations or large handlers of 
fruit. In such cases, boxes used to 
handle wormy fruit in a heavily in- 
fested orchard may find their way 
the next time to an orchard com- 
paratively free from infestation, with 
obvious consequences. One grower, 
without realizing the consequences, 
stored such boxes in a young or- 
chard just coming into bearing and 
as a result turned loose in that or- 
chard at least 100,000 moths, which 
seriously intensified his control prob- 
lem. 


Leroy Childs, of the Oregon Ex- 
periment Station at Hood River, 
tells of a method for treating infest- 
ed boxes with steam, which was de- 
veloped by the Apple Growers’ As- 
sociation of Hood River Oregon. It 
is believed that the sterilization of 
boxes has been of considerable as- 
sistance in the control of the codling 
moth in that area, and many grow- 
ers now refuse to permit unsteril- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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CODLING MOTH 
CONTROL 
(Continued from page 29) 


terials to relatively few in number. 

In dealing with this situation, it 
must be remembered that it is neces- 
sary to employ a chemical or combina- 
tion of chemicals less harmful to the 
human body than lead or arsenic, and 
+t is this severe handicap which pre- 
yents the use of many potent poisons 
in the control of an insect of the char- 
acter of the codling moth. Likewise, 
it is, of course, necessary to devise 
a poison spray that is also non-in- 
jurious to fruit and foliage and one 
that is, at the same time, compatible 
with certain fungicides now employed, 
in some districts at least, for the con- 
trol of various plant diseases. _ 

Experience gained by past investi- 
gations has shown that sprays behave 
quite differently, one fruit section 
with another. Climatic differences 
affect various spray materials differ- 
ently, particularly in their relationship 
to the occurrence of injury to the 
sprayed fruits or trees. It becomes 
necessary that all new or promising 
materials be tested for several years 
in order to determine their merits 
and limitations before the findings 
can be safely passed on to the grower. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the de- 
velopment of a spray capable of meet- 
ing the necessary requirements is no 
small contract and a problem that will 
doubtless require years to solve, as was 
the case in the development of lead 
arsenate. 

The list of promising substitutes 
for lead arsenate is not great and it 
appears quite probable that in the 
event one or more of the non-lead 
arsenicals measure up to require- 
ments, it will be necessary to employ 
oil or some other equally or more 
effective binder in at least some of 
the applications. 

Organic poisons (derived from 
plant sources) tested at the Hood 
River, Oregon, station include nico- 
tine-oil, nicotine-tannate, nicotine- 
bentonite, pyrethrum, cube root and 
derris root. This group of poisons 
has been used alone in a variety of 
schedules and number of applications. 
They have also been combined with 
oil in certain tests. In our tests nico- 
tine-bentonite used in 10 covers at a 
dilution of six pounds to 100 gallons 
of water resulted in control equal to 
arsenate of lead employed in five cover 
sprays. The arsenate was about five 
times as effective where nicotine- 
bentonite was used in the regular 
schedule. Arsenate of lead was found 
to be from five to eight times as 
effective as the other materials in this 
group, the apples in some of these 
tests receiving as many as 10 cover 
sprays. The cost of such treatments 
was found to be prohibitive. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THOUSANDS of successful growers 
everywhere have used "Magnetic 
Spray" Wettable Sulphur year after year for sure protec- 
tion of their orchard investments and for real economy. 

"Magnetic Spray," because of a special refining process, 
is extremely fine, 98.5% pure, and has exceptional cover- 
ing properties. It is the most dependable and safe Wet+t- 
able Sulphur, will not injure the foliage and will give you 
a premium crop with a smooth waxy finish. 

“Magnetic Spray" wets quickly and will not clog your 
spray lines. It works effectively in combination sprays and 
does not burn, blotch or russet. 

"MAGNETIC" SUPER-ADHESIVE DUSTING SULPHUR 
is a processed distilled sulphur possessing superior ad- 
hesive properties, non-lumping and of the finest texture. 
“Magnetic” is 99.8% pure and free from fillers usually 
found in Dusting Sulphurs. 

"Magnetic" and "Magnetic Spray" Sulphurs are sold 
everywhere. Insist on Magnetic" Brands from your spray 
material dealer. 


A post card will bring you valuable 
Spraying and dusting information. 


NATIONAL SULPHUR COMPANY 
2709 Graybar Bidg. New York City 
A Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
Chicago Los Angeles Jacksonville 
San Francisco Freeport, Texas 


MAGNETIC SPRAY 
SULPHUR 














Miramar Inn 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Facing Lake Worth 


@ In a luxurious setting of beautiful tropical 
foliage, MIRAMAR INN is located on Wash- 
ington Drive, facing Lake Worth, near the 
entrance to the South Causeway. Convenient 
to all resort activities and amusements, it is 
but a few minutes drive to Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach, the golf courses, tennis 
courts, air conditioned moving picture thea- 
ters, night clubs, and the parks provided for 
the enjoyment of outdoor sports and games. 














Private Beaches - - 
@ The range of outdoor sports is unlimited. Front entrance to MIRAMAR INN from 
Here you may enjoy horseback riding, sailing, Washington Drive 
canoeing and the finest deep sea fishing to be @ MIRAMAR INN is comfortably and at- 
found on the Florida coast. For the exclu- tractively furnished, providing rooms single 
sive use of our guests we have two private or en suite, with private or connecting baths. 
beaches. The one for sun bathing is located Connecting rooms are obtainable for families. 
on Lake Worth. On the ocean side is the Rates for either American or European plan 
beach for surf bathing. , gladly furnished upon application. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN For reservation and information, address 


MIRAMAR _ INN 


WASHINGTON DRIVE, WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
J. STANLEY SMITH, Managing Director 
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All sizes—all 

chassis styles— 

pressures up to 
800 Ib. 










New ‘Friend’ 
Cutunder, with 
Rubber Tires 


that is 
MOST RELIABLE 


Get the sprayer that you can depend on | 


to spray when you need it. 

Find out for yourself which sprayer has— 
1, FEWEST MOVING PARTS. 

2. FEWEST WEARING PARTS. 

3. EASIEST ADJUSTMENTS. 
4 


. FEWEST PLACES TO OIL AND 
GREASE. 


MAKE YOUR OWN COMPARISONS, 
and you will find that the “Friend” has 
no rival for dependability and low up- 
keep cost. No wear on the cylinder walls 
—no expense whatever for crankshafts, 
connecting rods, wrist pins, plunger cups, 
etc. 
Pressures up 

to 800 Ib. 

Complete 

range of 

Sizes and 

Chassis 


Styles 
‘pone —-MAIL THIS COUPON- — — — —, 


‘*Friend” Mfg. Co., Gasport, N. Y. 
Send the new “Friend” Sprayer .Catalog to 


Name 





: Address 





Gene oem Ge ee ne Ge Ge es Ge ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 





Philadelphia 


Claude H. Bennett 
General Manager 








BOOKING OFFICES : 
Pittsbu’ 
Sten A. A Life Ruil di: 


Court 1488 








New York 
11 West 42nd St., Longacre 56-4500 
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AT OPENING OF INDIANA MEETING 





Famous grower of Vincennes, R. A. Simpson (left), meets Prof. C. L. Burkholder of Purdue 


University at the opening of the Indiana meeting on January 21 in Indianapolis. Officers 


elected for 1936 are Homer J. Coffing, of Covington, president, M. S. Troth of Orleans, vice 


president, and Everett Wright of Lafayette, secretary-treasurer. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 28) 


Wisconsin Seeks Oldest Living 
Apple Tree 


| 
| 
| Wauere is the oldest living apple tree 
in. Wisconsin? Charles L. Hill, chairman 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, suggested at the annual banquet 
held in connection with the convention of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
and the State Garden Club Federation that 
the society make an effort to find the oldest 
living apple tree in Wisconsin. He sug- 
gested this would be very interesting and 
surprising results might be obtained. 
Mr. Hill has on his farm some old apple 


trees and has heard of some in south- 
eastern Wisconsin that are almost 100 
years old. 


The Board of Directors voted that an 
effort be made to find the oldest living 
apple tree if the co-operation of the State 
Historical Society could be obtained. Dr. 
J. Schaefer of that society stated he would 
be very glad indeed to help us in verifying 
any data submitted and in obtaining the 
information. 

We are therefore asking our members 
to send in to this office at once any infor- 
mation they may have in regard to the 
oldest living apple tree. The information 
desired is as follows: Where is the tree 
located? How old is it? What proof can 
be obtained as to the accuracy of the age 
of the tree? 

A beautiful certificate will be presented 
to the person awarded the honor of having 
the oldest living apple tree growing on his 


property. H. J. RAHMLow, Sec’y, 
Madison. 
Citrus Work Expands 


[xrtration of an expansion program in 
citrus research work at the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Lake Alfred, Fla. is an- 
nounced by Dr. Wilmon Newell, director 
of the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station system. Dr. A. F. Camp, for the 
past eight years head of the Department of 
Horticulture at the main station in Gaines- 
ville, has been appointed horticulturist in 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





charge of the citrus station, and is moving 
to the Polk County headquarters. 


The plan calls for institution of nutrition 
and soils work, irrigation studies, and fur- 
ther research on utilization of citrus by- 
products. The station now has about &) 
acres of land under cultivation, and it is 
planned to develop 50 acres more, 40 of 
which were donated to the state some 
months ago by the Florida Agricultural 
Research Institute. 

The Citrus Experiment Station was es- 
tablished in 1920, and since that time ex- 
periments concerning citrus diseases, in- 
sects, propagation, cover crops and chem- 
istry have been prosecuted. These will be 
continued under the new setup. 


Employees already at the citrus station, 
who will remain there, include John H. 
Jefferies, superintendent, Dr. B. R. Fudge, 
associate chemist, W. A. Kuntz, associate 
plant pathologist, and W. L. Thompson, as- 
sistant entomologist. ‘ 





FLEA WEEVIL 
(Continued from page 26) 


point of non-commercial significance, 
but apple scab likewise was satis- 
factorily controlled. 

There still remains some additional 
work to be done on the problem of 
flea weevil control, particularly with 
respect to the possibility of substitut- 
ing other brands of colloidal sulphur 
in the formula for the one brand we 
were able to utilize. The same holds 
for other materials in which fluorine 
is the principal toxicant. It seems de- 
sirable, however, at this time to set 
forth our findings to date in order 
that those orchardists who are con- 
tending with the flea weevil problem 
have access to our results. Those who 
utilize the formula should bear in 
mind that spraying the under side as 
well as the upper side of the leaves is 


absolutely essential to success. 
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CODLING MOTH 
CONTROL 


(Continued from page 33) ; 

During recent years the following 
mineral or inorganic insecticides ce 
heen tested. These include severa 
brands of calcium arsenate, zinc ar- 
senate, zinc arsenite, manganar, 
parium fluosilicate and natural cryo- 
lite. Fhese materials have been used 
alone and in certain tests combined 
with mineral and fish oil. During the 
ast two years, so-called buffers or 
safeners, such as zinc sulphate and 
aluminum sulphate, were used in the 
various arsenical combinations for the 
urpose of preventing injury, whereas 
in 1933, these spray materials were 
used alone, at which time the calcium 
and zinc arsenicals caused noticeable 
leaf injury and some defoliation. This 
was particularly noticeable after the 
frst fall rain occurred. 

In our tests of the past two seasons, 
this group of arsenic-containing 
sprays to which the safening materials 
had been added, caused no injury to 
fruit or foliage and because of this 
fact, are worthy of further study. 
In connection with control, certain 
tests have approached results ob- 
tained with the standard treatment, 
arsenate of lead. Improvements in- 
volving more lasting coverage and in- 
creased spray deposit with arsenic, 
combined with either zinc or calcium, 
may be the answer to the lead prob- 
lem. As a general statement, it ap- 
pears that further experimental work 
is necessary before it would be wise 
for growers to use these materials 
other than in a limited way. 

The fluorine compounds have pro- 
duced results rather similar to control 
obtained with zine and calcium ar- 
senate, that is, somewhat inferior to 
lead arsenate. It appears that the 
fluorine sprays must employ mineral 
or fish oil stickers or binders to give 
them the necessary adhesiveness to 
bring about control. In such combina- 
tions, fluorine removal becomes dif- 
ficult, which constitutes a_ serious 
washing problem, particularly in fruit 
sections equipped with acid-type 
washers. 

Investigators are directing more 
attention to the codling moth now 
than at any other time since the insect 
hecame a pest in this country. Its 
life history and habits, reactions, and 
responses to all types of stimuli, in- 
cluding lights in light traps, baits in 
hait traps, repellents, sanitary meas- 
ures in the orchard, biological con- 
trol, as well as spraying tests already 
discussed, are some of the major fea- 
tures of this work. The codling moth 
has demonstrated itself to be one of 
the orchardists’ most disconcerting 
foes. To date, this insect has been able 
to withstand the onslaught of science 
and although forced to retreat before 
the spray gun of the thorough or- 
chardist, it continues to remain a 
FEBRUARY, 1936 








@ One of Michigan’s largest growers reports finding practically no 
scabby apples in last Fall’s 20,000-bushel crop—despite adverse 
spraying weather. For last Spring he bought a “Caterpillar” 
Twenty-Two Tractor—which pulled his 8000-pound sprayer load 


on time, even through mud. 


@ See this Pennsylvania view—the 400-gallon sprayer’s wheels 
sink in the soggy sod, yet the “‘Caterpillar’? Orchard Model’s tracks 
stay on top like planks. And these tracks keep 18 wide grousers 
gripping the ground. Such reserve traction eliminates useless slip 
in loose sand or slippery cover crop, as well as in mud! 


@ Note, too, that the “Caterpillar”? Tractor pumps the spray at 
full pressure from power take-off even under difficult conditions 
—thus saving the expenses of buying and operating an auxiliary 
engine. That’s an extra bonus you get for owning a “Caterpillar” 
Tractor—in addition to the assurance of doing every orchard job 


on time, year after year! 


Request our free folder describing the new Streamlined “Caterpillar”? Twenty- 
Two Orchard Models. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 








threat capable of marshalling great 
strength in a short time in most of the 
orchards of the land. To successfully 
carry on the battle, lead arsenate has 
been the most important and reliable 
ammunition. At this time substitutes 
have not demonstrated sufficient trust- 
worthiness to delegate to them the 
important job of holding the fort. 





Unusual Combination 


Lawyer and orchardist—an unusual com- 
bination of vocations ; but such is the record 
of John E. Rice, well-known orchardist 
and lawyer of Marlboro, Mass. Mr. Rice 
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was the principal speaker at the banquet 
of the Massachusetts Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation. ‘The banquet was one of the fea- 
tures of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation held at Worcester, January 8-10. 
Mr. Rice has approximately 200 acres in 
orchard near Marlboro. 





Prof. W. P. Flint of the Illinois Nat- 
ural History Survey and Experiment Sta- 
tion told the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, while presenting the paper he 
prepared in collaboration with Dr. M. D. 
Farrar, that when the codling moth sec- 
ond brood seems to smother the orchard 
a spray of a nicotine-oil combination will 
control the worms, the eggs and the 


adults 
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65" mote PROFIT 
FROM MY FRUIT! 


cause I Read This = 
oneainn FREE Book! 


67% MORE 


Fruit Sold 
GREENINGS Quickly at 
MONEY- MAKING Higher Prices 

ere ro ‘This remo Ba book reveals 


theseeret of growing bigg 
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quicker at premium prices. 
hether you grow for home or 


Be A Sie Man 
MAKE $ EACH | BaBs'sPEimetogstyourbREE 
UP TO 300 MONTH LEARN HIS SECRET! 


Williams, Mich., grew 67% 
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agent for national com- —— — = 
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on agent offer AT ONCE! | The GREENING NURSERY CO. 














Sent FREE to anyone 
interested in gardening. 
Contains full informa- 
tion about the finest 
Flowers, Vegetables, 
Bulbs, Roses, etc. 
Dreer’s Garden Book is 
more than a catalog — 
it is a valuable garden- 
ing guide. Reasonable 


prices — many novelties 
and special values. 


HENRY A. DREER F 
Pa. 


222GreeningBidg.,Monroe, Mich. 





77 Dreer Bidg. Phila., 








Strawberries 


51 years’ experience behind 
our 1936 Berry-Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fair- 
fax, Dorsett, Catskill, etc. 
New and Better Varieties and 
2 tells How to Grow Them. 
wa Valuable both to the Experi- 
@>* enced and Beginners. Your 
» Copy is Ready. Write today. 


W The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
284 Market St. Salisbury, Md 


CARFF'S 


Black 
varieties that 
























12 View “at. Setlebury, W 
Bachman Berar VARIETIES 





FRUIT TREES 


Plant the Best 


Our new Double Red Sport Varieties of Apple cost little 
more than Commor Varieties but mean much more profit. 
Our New 44- Page Planting Guide, illustrating these 
New Varieties in color and furnishing information on | 
more than 800 varieties of Plant Material, is Free. 
Write today. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Inc. 
Waynesboro, Va. 





.GIANT ZINNIAS72%0< 


Grow our Giant Zinnias—We offer a oe 
of over 20 dazzling colors an 


tel shades, which make a gorgeous color pias. 
‘ov sy seeds) . 250, 
ire colors) witheach order 











Box 99, ROSE HILL, N.Y. Y. 





ONE OF NEW YORK’S ORCHARD KINGS 





Grant G. Hitchings, operator of one of the largest orchards 
in the Empire state, was accompanied to the New York State 
Horticultural Society meeting at Rochester by Mrs. Hitchings, 
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G RAPE growers in the Hudson Valley 
have been able to cope with disease and 
insect pests for several years by using one 
or two sprays, but last summer they were 
forced to resort to frequent, thorough 
spraying in controlling black rot, according 
to Dr. W. D. Mills, assistant extension 
plant pathologist at Cornell University. 





While speaking before the meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society, 
P. J. Parrott of the Geneva Agricultural 
Experiment Station, told growers that red 
mite is controlled by any spray solution 
containing three per cent oil emulsion. 





Dr. E. L. Overholser, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture of Washington 
State College, told growers at the New 
York State Horticultural Society meeting 
that care should be practiced in the handling 
of apples from harvest to market, as bruises 
will intensify the residue removal problem. 





A solution to the pressing marketing 
problem is to make the consumer learn to 
use apples, the various ways to use them 
and to create a consumer desire for apples. 
This was advanced by the 1935 president 
of the New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Lawrence Howard of Kinderhook. 





Sheldon W. Funk, grower of Boyer- 
town, Pa., appearing on the program of the 
New York society, stated that he follows 
the thinning operations according to the 
crop afid the market that he thinks will be 
present at harvest. 





If a question arises as to the time to pick 
Cortlands and McIntosh, it is probably best 
to pick the red Cortlands before the Mc- 
Intosh, in the opinion of Dr. A. J. Heinicke, 
head of the Department of Horticulture at 
Cornell University. His opinion was voiced 
at the New York society meeting. 





The peach requires a certain amount of 
cold temperatures to come out of the dorm- 
ant stage. In 1932 the winter was so mild 
in Georgia that the trees did not produce 
a good crop due to the lack of a normal 
dormant season. This factor was brought 
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out in the talk of Dr. F. P. Cullinan of the 
U. S. D. A., which he gave before the New 
York society, and was particularly im- 
pressive as most growers in the northern 
sections fear injury from lower tempera- 
tures. 





Joseph Oskamp, extension horticulturist 
at Cornell University, emphasized the need 
for proper air drainage on the orchard site, 
He stressed this factor of site selection 
while talking before growers at the meet- 
ing of the New York society. 





According to G. S. L. Carpenter, orchard 
manager of Hagerstown, Md., one bright 
spot in the export situation is the French 
market, which expanded with good prices 
during the past years. On the stage of the 
hall in which the program of the New York 
meeting was held, Mr. Carpenter showed 
a display of fruit advertising posters col- 
lected from all parts of the world. 





“Growers must solve the retail marketing 
problem or it will dissolve them.” This 
striking statement was made during the 
talk of Lawrence Howard, 1935 president 
of the New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety, before the recent annual meeting of 
that group held in Rochester. 





The New England Apple Institute was 
formed in 1935 by growers in the Hudson 
Valley and during the past marketing sea- 
son grower-members controlled more than 
a million and a half bushels of winter stor- 
age apples. This fact was brought out in 
the talk by E. Stuart Hubbard, grower and 
commission merchant of Poughkeepsie and 
New York City. 





Pruning and cleaning up the orchard will 
aid in the control of codling moth, for in 
addition to preventing places of overwin- 
tering, the practice of judicious pruning w ill 
make it easier for sprays to penetrate the 
trees, said P. J. Parrott, head of the en- 
tomology department of the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva, while ad- 
dressing the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting. 
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~ QUETTA NECTARINE 
(Continued from page 23) 


combined with its sprightly, mildly 
subacid to sweet flavor, give it excel- 
lent quality. It also develops a rich 
aroma when fully ripe. Most of the 
crop ripens during the month of 
This new nectarine, having all the 
ualities of a good peach, and the 
added advantage of a smooth skin, 
showed promise of finding favor 
with that part of our American pub- 
lic that likes to eat its fruit out of 
hand. ; 
Having shown its value when 
rown at the Department’s Plant In- 
troduction Garden at Chico, it was 
ropagated and extensively distrib- 
uted to all the peach growing states 
in the Union except Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. The 
first general distribution was made in 
1914 and following that, distributions 
were made every year until commer- 
cial nurseries began listing it in their 
catalogs. 

In the Middle West and eastern 
part of the United States it has made 
an excellent growth, and has produced 
good crops of fruit as far north as 
Hamburg, Iowa; Clinton, Ill.; and 
Pittsburgh and Bridgeville, Pa. On 
the northern border of its culture the 
buds, and sometimes the trees, have 
suffered severe winter injury during 
seasons when extreme weather condi- 
tions prevailed. During the extreme 
drought of the 1934 season the Quet- 
ta trees were killed at Hamburg, 
Iowa. In contrast, the peach varieties 
growing in these sections have not 
suffered as severely from the cold 
and drought, indicating that appar- 
ently this nectarine is not as hardy 
or as drought resistant as the peach. 
However, in Kentucky its fruit buds 
were reported to have withstood the 
low temperatures of 1932 and 1934 


when the crop from many varieties of 


peaches was a total failure. 

When grown as far north as Storrs, 
Conn., the fruits have not matured 
properly. Its southern limit is through 
southern Arkansas and northern Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. On 
the Pacific Coast it has apparently 
found ideal conditions for its growth 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys of California. 

A nectarine variety has been propa- 
gated under the name of Persian and 
has been distributed in some of the 
middle western states. This variety is 
identical with Quetta. One grower in 
this section has a number of trees 
in his orchard all of which have pro- 
duced good crops of large, well-col- 
ored, high-quality, clingstone fruits 
and points out that they are grow- 
ing in the same orchard with trees of 
the Hunter nectarine, a variety which 
has fruited heavily but failed to size 
up and was quite susceptible to brown 
rot. 

The commercial production of nec- 
FEBRUARY, 1936 











The Peach That The World Waited For 


CANDOK 


THE “‘FUZZLESS”’ PEACH 


. . . BEAUTIFUL RED GOLD COLOR 
. . . EXCELLENT FLAVOR 

. . - EXTRAORDINARY SHIPPER 

. - . THE PERFECT PEACH 


COOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOE OO 





HOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


VALUABLE PEACHES 
RIO OSO GEM 


Plant Pat. No. 89 
A wonderful new yellow freestone about 
= weeks later than Candoka and J. H. 
Hale 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


The best very early yellow freestone 


© 





THE 


RILAND 


APRICOT 


The earliest good commercial variety. 
Large size, blazing red cheek, good ship- 
per. 








COLUMBIA & OKANOGAN NURSERY CO. 
Wenatchee, Washington XR65 


Please send catalog and literature describing New 
Fruits 


I am interested in. a 








Name. 





Postoffice. State. 














VALUABLE EARLY 
COLORING RED APPLES 


introduced by us include: 


RICHARED SiO 
DELICIOUS fapreme —. 
A Delicious «= DELICIOU 


Colors Darker and 
Earlier than Richared 


BIACKMACK 


A Beautiful, Early 
a Solid Red 
cln 


BIGJON 


.. The Early Coloring 
Jonathan. Early Jona- 
thans Always Bring 


a Premium. tosh 
BLAXTAMAN ‘Seeind() 
Early Coloring, Solid RED ROME 

Red Stayman. No Nearly all color Extra 
Windfall Loss. Fancy Grade 





seAnd0) 


: WINESA 
A Solid Red Winesap. 





We have a general line of nursery stock 
FRUIT, SHADE AND NUT TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, GRAPES, BERRIES, ETC. We ship 
everywhere and guarantee arrival in good 
condition. 


Ci? Ge" 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Wenatchee, Washington 
The Wenatchee Nurseries’ 
Established in 1906 














tarines had practically ceased in Cali- 
fornia when this new nectarine began 
to attract the attention of the fruit 
growers. One of the earliest plantings 
was made at Vacaville, Calif., and 
excellent returns were received when 
the first crops were marketed in Los 
Angeles. In August, 1925, a small 
shipment of seven crates of Quettas 
from Yuba City, Calif., was included 
in a carload of plums consigned to 
New York City. These unknown nec- 
tarines arrived in good condition and 
brought $1.60 a crate as compared 
to $1.45 for Giant and $1.70 for 
Grand Duke plums, fruits with which 
buyers were well acquainted, thus 
demonstrating that in addition to its 
high quality and handsome appear- 


‘ance, this new nectarine had the abi!- 


ity to stand long distance shipping, 
the limiting factor with most necta- 
rines. 
A planting of 80 acres was started 
at Vina, Calif., in 1924 and new 
(Continued on page 40) 
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| The MEW aie 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 





FREE BOOK,,’:. 









Send For It Now! 
Beekeeping is a delightful 
profitable sideline or a full 
time business. Read what these 
men and women from all walks 
of life have made from the bees. 
We supply everything at very lit- 
tle expense and tell you just how 
to start. Send for this free 
book, ‘Does Beekeeping Pay?’ 
also a free copy of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, 2 yrs. $1.50. 


The A.I. Boot Co, Bx. F95, Medina, O. 











and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Plow & Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, an 

Truckers,Nurserymen,Fruit Growers ; 

Low Prices - Easy Terms A 

American Farm Machine Co. NO TaD 

1105 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. S=/7 7 © 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


AT REDUCED PRICES!! 
300 Gem $2.50. 300 Mastodon $2.40. 300 Dorsett $1.50. 300 
Dunlap $1.00. Postpaid. Fruit Trees Shrubs, Garden Seeds, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry Plants. Get our prices before you buy. Catal.¢ 


ESSIG NURSERY, Dept. D, Bridgman, Mich. 


Si New Fluffy Ruffles Petunias 
« Will send 1 pkt. Fluffy Ruffles;1 pkt. Rose of 
me) Heaven; 1 pkt. Gt. Mixed and 1 pkt. Little Star 













Petunias for only 10c to help cover cost of pack- 
ing and postage— FREE— Pike’s Garden ik. 
S.W. PIKE, Seedsman,inc.,Dept. R St. Charles, Ill, 
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RENEW YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 
SAVE Money—Order at 


Low Cost Your Favorite 
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Magazines 

Offer No. 101 ) 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. ALL 
Woman’s World SIX 
Good Stories.......... ie ONLY 
IIR? ENN oe accesses iceacanl 
Illustrated Mechanics.................... 1 yr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life.................... lyr. 

Offer No. 102 } 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. ALL 
Household Magazine...................... lyr. SIX 
OD ee eee lyr. ¢ ONLY 
Gentlewoman Magazine................ 1 yr. 
SY * eres l yr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life...................... l yr. 

Offer No. 103 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
sooner knee em: . yr. » ONLY 

oman’s HE aoe yr. 
Good Storées..............-....... Sieben 1 yr. $1.25 
Offer No. 104 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
Pictorial Review... lyr. ONLY 
Household Magazine. ..l yr 1 25 
Illustrated Mechanics.................... lyr. $ 

Offer No. 105 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 1 yr. FIVE 
Pictorial Review .......................... lyr. | ONLY 
Pathfinder (weekly)...................... lyr 
Se Nile ESSE eres Nf $1.50 
Illustrated Mechanics.................... 1 yr. 

Offer No. 109 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. | FOUR 
Delineator Magazine...................... lyr. + ONLY 
Pictorial Review...................... l yr. $2 00 
Household Magazine...................... lyr. ° 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
for One (I) Year and Your 



































Choice of Any Four of 
the Following Magazines for 
ee $1.00 
Check Four 
( ) American Poultry Journal................ lyr. 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review............ lyr. 
( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.......... lyr. 
( ) Gentlewoman Magazine...................... 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal : 
( ) Illustrated Mechanics........... encase lyr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly...................... lyr. 
( ) Mothers Home Life............................ 1 yr. 
( ) Good Stories 
( )} Home Circle 
Ir EY RO a ccoacscen cbt 
( ) Household Magazine 
( ) Woman’s World 
( ) Leghorn World 
ey scr 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

| Enclosed find $.........-..- ...... for which please send me 
the magazines marked with an X. 
Name 

| Postoffice 

| B.F.D State 
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ENTOMOLOGISTS 











UNDER THE LENS 








While giving their own microscopes a vacation in order to attend 

the Rochester meeting of the New York State Horticultural Society, 

P. J. Parrott, entomologist at the Geneva (N.Y.) Experiment Station 

(left) and C. R. Crosby, extension entomologist at Cornell University, 

were caught and placed before the lens of American Fruit Grower's 
staff photographer. 


' AIM FOR THE "DANGER ZONE” 


“ 

An for the danger zone!” In 
the war against orchard pests, this 
order to men on the nozzle end of 
spray hoses may soon rank in impor- 
tance with the famous instructions of 
revolutionary days, “Don’t shoot until 
you see the whites of their eyes.” 

Charted during recent studies by 
the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the danger zone, where 
pests flourish if proper spraying is not 
practiced, has been found to be the 
center top of a tree. Unless this area 
is thoroughly sprayed, according to a 
report issued by the Michigan station, 
satisfactory control of insect and 
fungous pests will not be obtained and 
spray schedules or materials will be 
unjustly blamed. 

“There is each year much complaint 
on the part of the fruit growers about 
the failure of their spray applications 
to afford satisfactory control of in- 
sect and fungous pests. Sometimes 
criticism is directed against the insect- 
icides or fungicides that are used, the 
thought being that they are not of 
standard strength; sometimes it is di- 
rected against the spraying schedule 
that is recommended by the experi- 
ment station. A study has been made 
to determine why there is often so 
much difference between the results 
obtained by experiment station in- 
vestigators and those obtained by 
growers attempting to follow their 
recommendations. 

“It has been found that in most 
orchards where standard materials 
and the recommended schedules have 
been employed and satisfactory con- 
trol has not been obtained, most of the 
blemished fruit comes from the center 
tops of the trees or that entrance to 
the fruit is obtained by insect or 
fungus through the side facing the 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


tree’s trunk. This is evidence that 
there has not been thorough coverage 
with spray material though perhaps 
adequate quantities have been applied. 
What is required, principally, is more 
care in making the spray applications, 


“THEY SHALL NOT PASS’ 


(Continued from page 7) 

A fruit grower’s Utopia would, of course, 
be free from insects. But since we have 
always had them with us, some as friends, 
and many more as enemies, we might as 
well make up our minds that the best de- 
fense against the unfriendly ones is a strong 
offensive. Just how many species of in- 
sects there are in the world is not known. 
Entomologists have attempted at different 
times to estimate the number of species. 
Their figures range from a probably much 
too conservative 2,000,000 to a possibly ex- 
travagant guess of 10,000,000. It is not 
of consequence to know the exact number 
of species in the whole insect world; but 
it is important for every grower to know 
intimately the personal habits and destruc- 
tive activities of the pests which attack his 
particular fruits. He should keep informed, 
too, regarding the latest developments and 
most effective methods and materials for 
fighting these enemies. To help keep each 
reader posted on his pest problems is, of 
course, the purpose for publishing this an- 
nual Spray Number of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. In the pages of this issue will 
be found information of many kinds which 
will prove helpful in the planning and 
procedure for carrying out the right pro- 
gram at the right time and to the right end 


—the growing of better fruit. There is one 


important factor, a vital necessity to the 
success of any spray program, which can 
be provided only by the grower himself— 
and that is the personal element. Even 
though everything else be provided by sci- 
ence and modern invention, the battle 
against insect pests will not be—in fact, 
cannot be—won unless the “man behind 
the gun”, spray gun though it be, is skill- 
ful, systematic and thorough. Staunch in 
his purpose and stout of heart, he must 
take his stand in orchard and field and 
with spray gun in hand, say of the insect 
invaders: 
“They shall not pass!” 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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OUTSMART CODLING 
MOTH 


(Continued from page 32) 


ized boxes to be brought back into 
their orchards. ; 

The thinning off of wormy fruits 
early in the season, while first brood 
worms are still in them, is often 

racticed with considerable benefit. 
The breaking of clusters is also of 
value in permitting more thorough 
coverage with spray. material. Good 
spraying is also facilitated by proper 
pruning. 

In so far as neglect in the prac- 
tice of sanitary measures and other 
measures that do not involve spray- 
ing contribute to high codling moth 
infestations, we believe that these 
ynusual populations have built up 
over a period of years, reaching an 
acute stage in the older orchards. 
We can reason from this that it 
may take a number of years to real- 
ize the full benefit of such control 
practices. If such is the case, the 
cost of clean-up methods should not 
be charged to production costs for 
the year the operation is put into 
effect but rather distributed over a 
period of years in the nature of an 
investment, since the maintenance 


costs will be far less than the initial. 


expenses. 

It is not necessarily recommended 
that all growers use all measures 
which might have an influence on 
the codling moth population. Ob- 
viously, if the worms in a given or- 
chard are readily controllable with 
a reasonable spray program, and the 
residue loads are low enough to be 
easily removed, the need of other 
control measures is not especially 
urgent. This would be particularly 
true in regions having moderate 
worm infestations in orchards of 
large, old trees, the scraping of 
which in preparation for banding is 
expensive. On the other hand, a 
grower who is having difficulty in 
controlling worms by spraying, and 
who may be having even more diffi- 
culty in removing the residues safe- 
ly below tolerances, should give 
careful consideration to all control 
measures and adopt those that are 
indicated for his conditions. 

The need for a better balanced 
control program which we believe 
will permit a more reasonable spray 
program is reflected in the research 
programs of both the state and fed- 
eral agencies. Experimental work 
is under way to obtain more exact 
information on the supplementary 
measures now recommended, and to 
develop them to a higher state of ef- 
fectiveness. Intensive research is 
also under way with other measures 
that do not involve spraying, such 
as baits, lights, repellents and para- 
sites, which have not yet reached a 
state of development to permit rec- 
ommending them for practical use. 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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We REMOVABLE 
a. ~ Y CYLINDER 
=" SLEEVES 


BURNS 
DISTILEATE 


OW—the Allis-Chalmers Model 
“M”—at this new low price—is 
a better “buy” than ever before. Fine 
workmanship ... unit construction ... 
efficient cooling . . . simple, positive 
controls . . . nickel steel machine-cut 
hardened gears that give lifetime serv- 
ice. Can be equipped to burn butane. 
Send coupon for FREE catalog. 


Tractors—Plows—Tillage Tools 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE. U.S. A. 





F.0.B. FACTORY 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Dept.16, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Gentlemen: Send FREE catalogs on items I have 
listed on margin. I farm acres, 
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Rubber Company 
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IF you raise Potatoes 
or Truck Crops or 
oy an —— ( 
. will pay you to sen 

U ni fo rm ly for our Catalog. Itde- 
Maintained scribesacompleteline 
of Traction and Pow- 
er Sprayers, including 
tractor and truck-op- 
erated models. If in- 
terested write for Free 
Catalog today. 

Field Force Pump Co. 
Dept. A, Elmira, N.Y. 


Makers of Sprayers for 
More Than 54 Years 


Uniform High Pressure Guaranteed 


Making good prog gune 
Lith amb, 


mov than 30 
W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR, MICHIGAN 


Six Models. Better guns for less money. 
































BAND YOUR APPLE TREES 
KILL CODLING MOTH 


Our experience has taught us how to 
make TREE BANDS that are guaran- 
teed to kill the worms. 

Write for Circulars and Prices 
EDWIN H. HOUSE Saugatuck, Mich. 


NO. 145 ANGLE SPRAY ROD 


| for Better Fruit Coverage. It reaches where 

| spray gun cannot. Tenth successful year in ten 
thousand Orchards—from Maine to California. 
Repair parts or trade-in allowance for older 
models. 


Write for circular. Model E—$8.00 postpaid. 


MESSMER BRASS COMPANY 
§| 2706South Seventh -:- St. Louis, Mo. 


Better Grafting Wax 


We make both the Hand Wax and Brush Wax. 
Michigan State College formulas followed ex- 
actly. Only high grade materials used, and 
they are mixed thoroughly. Dealers wanted. 
If interested, ask for free booklet ‘“‘Bees and 
Fruit” by E. R. Root. Also ask for pricelist. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
511 No. Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 


CYPRESS SPRAYER TANKS 


Grafting Compound—Grafting Wax 
PRUNING EQUIPMENT 
JOHN BACON, INC., GASPORT, N. Y. 


























outrcuTts all OTHERS 







Ex rdeners everywhere say it cuts 
a ) en cleaner. Rust; chrome 
finish; non-pinching grips; new “one-hand” 
catch. Two sizes. ay ape d economical. 
$1.75 (Ladies’ size $1.25) postpaid. 


10c to— 
a *, SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Tae; 92 MAIN STREET OAKVILLE, CONN. 

















THE QUETTA NECTARINE 
(Continued from page 37) 


acreages as far south as the San 
Joaquin Valley have been set out 
since until at the present time there 
are over 400 acres of the Quetta nec- 
tarine growing in California, a large 
part of which is in bearing. As soon 
as these newly planted acreages be- 
gan to bear, carload shipments were 
made to various markets, a crucial 
test for any new variety, for at this 
point it ceases to draw novelty prices 
and must stand or fall on its own 
merits as a first-class dessert fruit. 
The first large shipments in 1931 
were sent to Los Angeles in lug boxes 
and grossed $90 a ton. The following 
year carload shipments were sent East 
and the grower received $50 a ton 
net, in spite of the fact that returns 
on other fruits were very much low- 
er than usual. In 1933, the writer no- 
ticed that the Quetta was for sale at 
practically all the better-class fruit 
stores in Washington, D.C., and in 
some instances was a part of the stock 
of the roadside stand. Some of the 
growers were using a filler container 
pack ; others, the usual one, but fruits 
seemed to have carried equally well 
regardless of the method of packing 
and were retailing at three and one- 
half cents apiece even though they 
were being sold on the market in com- 
petition with North Carolina and 
Maryland peaches. 


During the last two or three years 
the canning companies have been ex- 
perimenting with the Quetta. In 1934 
two companies canned them apparently 
with good results, for their buyers of- 
fered $35 a ton for last year’s crop, 
a price considerably higher than that 
usually offered for cling peaches for 
canning purposes, and it is estimated 
that several hundred tons were canned. 
This difference in price tends to offset 
the heavier yielding qualities of cling 
peaches. 

Each year the bearing acreage has 
increased and greater numbers of 
carloads have been shipped to mar- 
ket. In 1934 one California grower 
raised and shipped approximately 
79,000 boxes and, although he lost 
some of the fruit when brown rot 
developed in transit, he received ex- 
cellent returns on that which arrived 
in good condition. Others produced 
good crops and received good returns 
for their fruit, and at a time when 
prices for other fruits were still be- 
low par. If the acreage increases and 
the marketable crop becomes larger, 
returns to the grower will be com- 
mensurately lower. However, its 
commercial expansion depends to a 
large extent on the elimination or 
control of certain limiting factors, 
but at the present time the Quetta 
nectarine has demonstrated beyond 
any doubt its value as a fruit for 
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commercial planting in certaj 
fio: 

In California the commercial 
planting extends from around Vina 
in the northern part of the sta 
southward to and including parts of 
the San Joaquin Valley, Thrips 
which is one of the major insect prob. 
lems in the production of prunes 
pears, onion, gladioli and roses, and 
to a lesser degree with apples, attacks 
the flowers and fruits of the Quetta 
nectarine, reducing the crop and jn. 
juring many of the nectarines so that 
their quality is lowered considerably 
when they mature. Thrips haye 
caused considerable damage to the 
Quetta orchards in the San Joaquin 
Valley and in sections farther south 
have been so bad that growers have 
given up attempts to grow the crop, 
As yet, no satisfactory method of 
control has been developed. The or- 
chards in the Sacramento Valley have 
had only light infestation of the thrips 
thus far, and it is from this area that 
the best Quettas are coming. 

Last year growers suffered heavy 


losses. from brown rot disease which - 


developed on the fruit just prior to 
harvest and while in transit. Re- 
gardless of whether grown commer- 
cially or in the home orchard, this 
variety will require a careful spray 
program to control brown rot as well 
as curculio and other factors which 
contribute to it. Equal care must be 
exercised in handling the fruit from 
tree to refrigerator car if loss of fruit 
from this disease is to be kept at a 
minimum. 

East of the Rocky Mountains the 
plum curculio has always been some- 
what of a handicap in attempts to 
grow nectarines, for that insect has a 
preference for smooth-skin fruits, 
but the damage from this insect can 
be checked fairly well if the control 
measures worked out by the ento- 
mologists are carried out. 

Many of our horticultural plant 
introductions are of indirect value 
only, i.e., when combined with our 
well established varieties they con- 
tribute some inherent quality such as 
disease resistance, hardiness, etc., and 
materially aid our plant breeders in 
their efforts to develop varieties more 
suitable for certain of our horticul- 
tural areas. Occasionally a newly in- 
troduced variety of fruit, vegetable 
or flower, when tested in America 1s 
meritorious enough in itself and soon 
becomes established in those sections 
where it finds an environment sutt- 
able for its development. The Meth- 
ley plum from Natal, South Africa, 
now widely grown in Texas and some 
of the other southern states, is an 
example and the Quetta is another, 
the future development of which will 


be interesting to watch. 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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tucky and Illinois Nut Growers 
ane *Hold Meetings 


ATED in part by the recent 
Simul, the Northern Nut Growers 
Association held in Rockport, Ind., consid- 
erable interest in nut culture has developed 
‘+, southern Indiana and adjoining Illinois 
<? Kentucky. In these regions are large 
“umber of native pecans, hickories and 
walnuts. Many of the prize-winning pe- 
cans in the 1934 prize nut contest of the 
association were discovered in this section. 

_F. Wilkinson, nut tree nurseryman, of 
Rockport, Ind., and a skillful propagator 
of nut trees, has had much to do with 
developing the possibilities in nut culture in 
this region. He has grown them success- 
fully, discussed their care and propagation, 
searched out superior varieties in the wild 
and judged at various nut shows. ’ 

On November 19 H. C. Neville, an IIli- 
nois county agent, sponsored a nut meet- 
ing and exhibit at New Haven, IIl., with 
an attendance of more than 75 persons and 
many exhibits. Mr. Neville was responsi- 
ble for bringing to light many of the prize- 
winning pecans in the 1934 contest, in fact, 
two of the five prize-winning pecans and 
eight of the 14 receiving honorable men- 
tion were from New Haven. 

The first Annual Southwestern Kentucky 
Nut Show was held at Bordwell, Ky., on 
November 21, with a large attendance and 
many exhibits. Prof. W. W. Magill, field 
agent in horticulture for the University of 
Kentucky, with a group of county agents 
and farmers, sponsored the meeting. Prizes 
were awarded for the best samples of na- 
tive pecans, hickories and walnuts. In this 
region are thousands of acres of native 
pecan groves, which indicates that the re- 
gion has possibilities for the development 
of a pecan industry. Speakers included 
Hardin Graves, J. F. Wilkinson, John W. 
Hershey and W. W. Magill. 

On December 5 a special evening meet- 
ing of the Kentucky State Horticultural 
Society was devoted to nut culture, with 
an exhibit and discussion of nut growing 
by J. F. Wilkinson, John W. Hershey, N. 
R. Elliott and Harry R. Weber. Prof. 
Magill deserves much credit for his efforts 
to develop the nut cultural possibilities of 
Kentucky. 

One.of the objects of the Northern Nut 
Growers Association is the development of 
interest in nut culture in those parts of 
the northern states which are adapted to 
nut growing. The association will assist, 
when possible, through interested members 
similar meetings in other sections of the 
country. Information regarding other local 
meetings in the northern half of this coun- 
try and Canada will be appreciated by the 
secretary. 

It has been decided to hold the 1936 
meeting of the association on September 
14 and 15 at Geneva, N. Y., with a_ field 
trip to Ithaca on September 16. These 


‘dates precede the annual meeting of the 


New York State Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion, which will be held September 17. 
G. L. State, Sec’y, 
Northern Nut Growers Association, 
Geneva, N. ¥ 


Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck, commissioner 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, spoke at the New 
York meeting on the work of his depart- 
ment as pertaining to fruit growers of the 
state. Among the points that he brought 
out were that importations would be pro- 


. tected so as to prevent the introduction of 


new pests to the New York fruit sections, 
that growers should decide on standard- 
sized apples for tolerance tests, that the 
department will continue to give aid to 
scientists working on a substitute for arsen- 
ate of lead for codling moth control and 
that the department wou!d seek to improve 
the package standardization law. 
FEBRUARY, 1936 





Dont Burn Up The Leaves 


A. J. Heinicke of Cornell University said in the January issue of Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower, page 29: 


“Certain spray practices may have a profound influence on 
the ability :of the eaves to manufacture carbohydrates. Un- 
der certain conditions spraying with lime sulphur may re- 

. duce the efficiency of ithe teaf to a considerable extent. For 
example, the average rate of photosynthesis before spray- , 
ing fortwo: lots: of comparable trees was 32.8 and 33 mg. 
Co: hr. 100 cm? respectively for A and B. TWO DAYS 
AFTER SPRAYING WITH LIME SULPHUR 1 TO 40 
THE LEAVES ON LOT A WERE ONLY 53 PER 
CENT AS ACTIVE AS THE UNSPRAYED LOT B. 
THIS REDUCTION MAY OCCUR EVEN THOUGH 
THERE IS NO VISIBLE BURNING OR SPRAY 
INJURY OF ANY KIND.” 


When this condition exists and the normal activity of the foliage is so 
drastically reduced—there is certain to be a correlated reduction in yield, 
fruit bud development, and general tree vigor. 


Spray With Niagara Kolofog 


—avoid unnecessary burning and permit the leaves to function normally. 
KOLOFOG is harmless to foliage yet as a disease preventive may be 
depended upon as fully as the caustic and destructive spray materials. 


Write for full information 





Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Box 44 
Middleport, New York 


NICH 


COPPER SULPHATE 


gives best results in home mixed 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Always uniform—99% pure! 


Write for new booklet, “Bordeaux 
Mixture—lIts Preparation and Use.” 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. yp, 450 18s 


A Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation %, Ly YO 


40 WALL ST., N.Y.C. ¢ 230 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO Wes 
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SULPHATE 40% 


NICOTINE PRODUCTION CORPORATION 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 














INCREASED YIELDS 


AS REPORTED BY EXPERIMEN- 
TAL STATIONS OF MAINE, NEW 
YORK, OHIO, 


By using 
“Ohio Superspray” 
Hi-Magnesium 
Lime 
(300 Mesh) 


=o 


Write for Spray Calendar and Further 
Information 


OHIO HYDRATE & SUPPLY CO. 


WOODVILLE, OHIO 


MEFGR. OF LIME FOR BUILDING, IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL USES. 

















Pure and Uniform Lime 





FOR SPRAYING and DUSTING 


USE 
«<Bell-Mine’’ Hydrated Lime 
(When ‘Hydrated Lime” is specified) 


‘“‘Bell-Mine”’ Pulverized Lime 
(When ‘‘Quick Lime’”’ is specified) 


American Lime and Stone Co. 
i BELLEFONTE, PA. PITTSBURGH 

















PENETROL 
NICOTROL 


Manufactured by 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, Inc. 
180 Madison Ave. New York City 








SCIOTO HI-CALCIUM 
SPRAY & DUSTING LIME 


Is used and recommended by many outstanding fruit 
growers. Our patented process assures quality and 
freedom from grit. Use SCIOTO—the only lime show- 
ing the date of manufacture on each sack. 10TO 
Spray and Agricultural Lime can be bought thru your 
local dealer. See him today or write to 


Scioto Lime & Stone Co. Delaware, Ohio 
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HISTORY OF NICOTINE SPRAYS 
(Continued from page 14) 


pot-shots at the enemy with hand 
syringes, the “mixture” upon which 
they depended was “two handfuls of 
finely powdered ‘bad’ tobacco in two 
liters of water in which lime had been 
slaked.”” Having crawled up and down 
their trees, like human measuring 
worms, and carefully syringed them 
with ‘their haphezard mixtures, these 
patient eighteenth ;century workers 
waited (perhaps, rested) four or five 
days and then carefully syringed the 
trees again, this time using clear 
water. Apparently the extension serv- 
ices: of: those “good oid days” did not 
even consist of a double-section lad- 
der. j 

Another practice in France during 
this same period was to control plant 
lice by passing the leaves on which 
they were found between two sponges 
wet with tobacco water. The use of 
ground tobacco powder, spread on 
the leaves, was also advocated. 

Later, in the early 1800’s, William 
Cobbett, in his book, “The English 
Gardener,” stated that the woolly 
aphis could be destroyed by washing 
the plants with something strong, such 
as tobacco juice. 

The early history of this important 
insecticide is dotted with instances 
of use in the United States and for 
the past several years it has been one 
of the standard insecticides available 
in the pure form or combined as nico- 
tine sulphate. Of its many uses, one 
of the important is in the control of 
the apple leaf hopper. 

While speaking before the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, Prof. W: P. Flint 
of the Illinois State Natural History 
Survey Division and Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station said that where the 
leaf hopper is present to such an ex- 
tent that there are 50 or more nymphs 
to 100 leaves, it is best to spray. There 
is usually a good hatch by the seventh 
day spray after calyx and the 40 per 
cent nicotine should be used at the 
rate of three-fourths pint to 100 gal- 
lons of spray. This same concentra- 
tion should be used if the leaf hoppers 
are present at the time of the 16-day 
after calyx spray. 

Spraying is recommended only 
when the leaf hoppers are in the 
nymph stage, as they are able to fly 
during the adult stage, which comes 
later in the summer and may escape 
the effect of the spray. 

When the leaf hoppers are present 
on a tree, the foliage becomes pale in 
color and there are tiny specks of 
greenish white showing through from 
the under surface of the leaves. The 
margins of the leaves are often 
burned, the leaves, and especially the 
new growth, are curled and the fruit 


is dotted with specks of excrement 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


given off by the insects. Severely 
injured leaves fall from the tree : 

The key to successful control lies 
in spraying while the insect is in the 
nymph stage before it has qa chance 
to bring about any of the above sym 
toms. The principal species of leaf 
hopper which attacks the apple spends 
the winter as a mature insect amon 
leaves on the ground or under an 
trash, among dense grass, weeds or 
like shelter. They become active early 
in the spring, when they fly about mi 
mate before the buds are green. When 
the leaves appear, the insects lay their 
eggs by pushing them into the larger 
veins or stems of the leaves. The eggs 
hatch into the first generation nymphs 
when the leaves become full grown 
or shortly after. The nymphs and the 
adults feed on the leaves. 


In order to recognize the nymphs 
and thus determine the presence of 
the leaf hoppers and the advisability 
of spraying, it is well to know their 
characteristics. The nymphs are pale 
green to greenish white in color. They 
are without wings but are extremely 
active. One peculiar trait of these 
tiny pests is that they are able to run 
forward, backward and sideways with 
ease. They are about one-eighth inch 
long by one-fourth as broad and be- 
cause of their color they may some- 
times be difficult to see on the tree, 
If there is no soap in the spray solu- 
tion to which the nicotine is added as 
mentioned above, it is advised that one 
pound of soap be added to and dis- 
solved in each 25 gallons of the spray 
solution. 

Summer oils and nicotine have been 
excellent as control for the second 
brood of codling moth. According to 
Prof. Flint, the best combination for 
this purpose is one-half to three- 
fourths per cent oil and one pint of 
nicotine to 100 gallons of water. 

When the nicotine-oil combination 
is used, it is important not to use 
Bordeaux mixture in the same spray, 
as the Bordeaux will cause a too-rapid 
release of the nicotine, resulting in 
poor control. 


In the East, research workers have 


found that bentonite sulphur com- 
bined with nicotine has given excellent 
results for codling moth control. Ben- 
tonite sulphur is a compound made 
by fusing bentonite with sulphur at 
the melting point of sulphur. Eastern 
workers have recommended that six 
pounds of bentonite sulphur be used 
to the point where scab is controlled 
and then changed over to four and 
one-half pounds so as to prevent vis- 
ible residues at harvest. This is to 
be used with nicotine and a spreader 
for good codling moth control after 
the use of lead arsenate up to the 
third cover spray. This practice will 


lessen the residue load. 
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FATHERS AND SONS 





£. Stuart Hubbard, grower and commission dealer of Poughkeepsie and New 

York City, and his son, E. Stuart, Jr., check over their notes on the program 

of the New York State Horticultural Society meeting at Rochester. Mr. Hub- 
bard was one of the founders of the New England Apple Institute. 





H, J. Lindhurst, center, grower near Lewiston, N. Y., and his son A. H., right, 
we for a chat with Dr. J. G. Sanders in front of the exhibit hall at the New 


ork State Society meeting. 


The Lindhursts operate 200 acres of fruit. 





i 


Among the early arrivals at the New York State Horticultural Socie 


meet- 
ing at Edgerton Park in Rochester were W. E. Musser, right, and his son, 
Arthur. Mr. Musser operates two 50-acre orchards near New Bethlehem, Pa. 


He is also a member of the Pennsylvania society. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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STOVE OIL 
WORKS FINEZ 


“The Case is a wonderful tractor for 
my vineyard,” says one orchardist. 
“I used to burn nothing but gaso- 
line, but now I’m getting fine per- 
formance on 6c stove oil.” Another 
owner has this to say: “I am doing 
25% more work with my Case than 
I was able to do with my former 
tractor—and saving one-third in 
operating cost besides.”” No wonder 
owners are enthusiastic and tell 
their neighbors that the Case is the 
tractor to buy. 

The same easy-rolling, quick- 
turning and fast-moving that save 
fuel also save time. Long service 
with minimum repair costs means 
work economically done without 
delays. Don’t continue to use power 
that costs too much, wastes your 
time or lets your work get behind. 


CASE §s 


MAIL COUPON TODAY “Seditegy 


J. I. CASE CO., Dept. B-12, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me the book showing Case 
- outfits in all kinds of orchard work, and giv- 
ing details of Casetractorsand orchard tools, 







Name 





Address 





Acreage 


| 
| 
| 

















KILL CODLING MOTH 


COD-0-CIDE 


TREE BANDS .. . The original 
Tried and Proven band. Eight years suc- 
cessful use to their credit. . . . State num- 
ber of 250-foot rolls 2 inches wide you 
will need, as price varies with quantity. 
ADDRESS 
EDWIN C. TYSON 

No.1 Orchard Ave., Flora Dale, Pa., U. S. A. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Only 15c a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
Count each initial and whole number as one word 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


NURSERY STOCK 





GET YOUR CHICKS FROM WORLD’S LARGEST 
= producers and save money. Leading breeds hatching 

aily. Big catalog free. COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Box A, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 


BASKET TURNERS 


COWL BASKET TURNER, BENCH STYLE. TURNS 
< . 000 baskets per day and gives an even face. Price 
$15.00 plus parcel post. Dealer proposition. FRUIT 

PACKING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Swoope, Virginia. 


BEES 


BEE Good sideline, pleasure, profit. Send $1.00 for 
age year subscription and 190 page book ‘‘First 
Lessons Beekeeping.” Catalog free. American Bee 
Journal, Box A, Hamilton, ilinois. 
PACKAGE BEES FOR POLLINATION. TWO-POUND 
package with queen $2. > Three-pound package $3.15. 
Four-pound package $3.85. Also cypress hives. Write 
for catalog. STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Mississippi. 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. FRUIT 
growers—Write for prices on what you want. W. O. 
G1BBS COMPANY, Georgia. 
SPECIAL LARGE pogo PACKAGE BEES, FOR 
rent April Delivery by truck from Georgia. Prices rea- 
sonable. STOLLER APIARIES, Latty, Ohio. 
BEES FOR CROSS POLLINIZING FRUIT BLOOM OR 
raising honey. Write for Prices. D. C. JACKSON, 
Funston, Georgia. 
BEES! Sg SWARMS $2.45; LARGE COMMER- 
cial $3.15. Expressed. Guaranteed. Instructions fur- 
nished. MILLER BROTHERS, Whitsett, Texas. 
a BEES FOR POLLINATION. GUARANTEED 
purely mated Italian Queens. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
RAPIDES APIARIES, Wi ld, Louisiana. 


BERRY PLANTS 


BERRY PLANTS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
5,000,000 Strawberry Plants—Mastodon, Dorsett, Fairfax, 
Catskill, Premier and other Leading varieties. Raspberry 
and Blackberry Plants. Grape Vines, Currants and Goose- 
berry bushes. Asparagus roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog 
is chuck full of good things. It’s free. Write for it. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box H, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 

THREE MILLION SUPERIOR QUALITY STRAW- 
berry plants. Beaver, Premier, Blakemore, Dunlap— 
$1.00 per 200 plants; $4.00 per thousand. Everbearing 
Mastodon, Progressive, Gem—$1.00 per 100. Free cata- 
log. MYERS NURSERY, Arcadia, Wisconsin. 
ROCKHILL EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. BIG. 
Delicious. Full crop year planted. A moneymaker. A 
table delight. Arrival in good condition guaranteed. 
Investigate. S. E. FISH, Eugene, Oregon. 

SPECIAL: 150 STRAWBERRY PLANTS (50 MASTO- 
don, 100 Dunlap or Blakemore) delivered, $1. Free cata- 
log on Strawberries. Youngberries and Dewberries. 
WALLER BROTHERS, Judsonia, Arkansas. 
BOYSENBERRY, LARGEST VINEBERRY EVER 
produced. Plants from original nursery prepaid. 10— 
$2.00: 50—$7.50. Thrive anywhere. Pictorial pamphlet. 
RANCHO VERDAD, California. 




































































TREES OF a ee FOR SPRING 
We offer for Spring ph 150,000 one year apple, 
limited quantity two year olds, best new and older varie- 
ties. 150,000 select Peach Trees one year and June Buds. 
Nut trees all kinds. Ornamentals of all kinds. We spe- 
cialize in growing apple and peach trees for commercial 
orchardists. All stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to 
name. 1936 Catalog ready. It’s free. BOUNTIFUL 
RIDGE NURSERIES, Box H, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


FREE! pa MOST BEAUTIFUL NURSERY 
AND SEED BOOK. See SunGold, America’s newest, hard- 
iest, big, dca. Freestone Yellow Peach pictured 
in full natural colors. Big Bargains. Guaranteed Stock. 
Low Prices. Compare our prices with others to satisfy 
yourself how reasonably priced our stock is. America’s 
Largest _Direct-To- You Nurseries. INTER-STATE 
NURSERIES, 29 E. Street, Hamburg, Iowa. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES DIRECT TO PLANTERS. 
Yellow and Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans. Also ornamentals, 
Free Catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 
101, Cleveland, Tennessee. 

CANDOKA FUZZLESS PEACH. U. S. PLANT PAT- 
ent No. 51. Brings Highest Prices. Extraordinary Shipper. 
Excellent Flavor. -Beautiful—Red Gold Color. Trees grown 
in Illinois. Write for Prices. THE VIENNA NURSERY, 
Vienna, Illinois. 

PAPERSHELL PECAN AND FRUIT TREES, NUTS, 
cheap land. New catalog free. BASS PECAN COM- 
PANY, Lumberton. Mississippi. 

HARDY NUT TREES—BEST VARIETIES. CATALOG 
on request. JONES’ NUT TREE NURSERY, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

APPLE, PEAR, PLUM AND CHERRY SEEDLINGS. 
Root grafts. Grafting supplies. WHITFORD NURS- 
ERY. Farina, Illinois. 

NEW HARDY VARIETIES! PEACH TREES, CATALOG 
free. MARKHAM FRUIT BREEDER, Xenia, Illinois. 


PEACH TREES, FRUIT TI TREE SEEDLINGS. ROOT 
Grafts. JONES NURSERY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


OLD COINS, CURIOS WANTED 
COINS, INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK, BOOKS. 


Curios, Minerals, Stamps. Catalogue 5c. INDIAN MUS- 
EUM, Northbranch, Kansas. 


ORCHARD SUPPLIES 


TRI-TOX—CODLING MOTH KNOCK OUT. AVOIDS 
arsenical residue, washing. Send for circular, prices. 
TRI-TOX CHEMICAL COMPANY, Washington, Indiana. 
TRI-TOX—OIL EMULSION 15 CENTS GALLON BAR- 
nd ney TRI-TOX CHEMICAL COMPANY, Washington, 
ndiana. 
























































PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
way Buildin 


Trade Mark Specialists 
PHOTO FINISHING 

















cg SENSATIONAL NEW EVERBEARING 
strawberry. Original Strain. FRUIT a SERV- 
ICE, 786 Eustis Street, St. Paul, Minnesot 

BLACKBERRY, GREAT NEW akDT “CORELESS 
variety for sale outright. EDWARD LOWDEN, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 

BERRY CATALOG: BOND NURSERY, NEW BUF- 
falo, Michigan. 

LATHAM AND CHIEF RASPBERRY PLANTS. A. B. 
COLEMAN & SON, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY oonte JOURNAL, DEPT. 603, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthl ‘25¢ yearly; 5 ‘months 10c, 





























FARM RADIO 


FARM RADIO. AMAZING NEW; OPERATES FROM 
free wind power. Powerful wind chargers $7.50 up. 
Agents wanted. No cost sample offer. PARKER Mc- 
—, MFG. CO., 121-BY 4035 Troost, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 











ROLL FILM DEVELOPED, 8 GUARANTEED CRYS- 
taline prints and two double weight phototone enlargements 
25c. Our work done by professionals. Quick service. 
PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, La Crosse, Wisconsin: 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade fPerfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD 
a two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. TOMATO, PEPPER, POTA- 
toes. Catalog free. Frostproof cabbage and onions; 500- 
60c; 1000-$1.00; 5000-$4.50. Will ship C.0.D. Prompt 
shipment, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. OME- 
GA PLANT FARMS, Omega, Georgia. 


POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 


WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE IRRIGATING. B. & 
B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clinton, Ohio. 





























FOR SALE 





PRINTING 





CLARK CUTAWAY TRACTOR, ORCHARD PLOW, 
Tree Guard and Transport Truck. Never been used. W.. 
HINES, 3404 Knox Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 








FRUIT GRADERS 


SIMPLEX DIVIDES FRUIT ANY FOUR SIZES. ELEC- 
= $115. Hand $85.00. BUTLER MFG. CO., Conneaut, 
0. 











GASOLINE ENGINES 


NEW GASOLINE ENGINES AT BARGAIN PRICES! 
High Grade Modern Engines, Brand New! Five sizes— 
2, 2%, 3%. 6 and 10 Horse Power. Write for Attrac- 
tive Prices and Specifications. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 
MFG. CO., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 











HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY, 5 PAIRS, $1; SAMPLE 
25c. DIRECTCO, AF-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS IN FLOURISHING BUSINESS 
of your own. Old established manufacturer will furnish 
you with complete stock of Finest Guaranteed Food Pro- 
—e. —— and F ner megs nh 5 pay when 

, ums, Dealer Helps and Fast-selli 1 
for quick sales and profits Anderson ge gees 














of Utah sola 
$402.70, Karel of Michigan $347. 48, MeMillen of Pennsyl- 
vania $314.15 in one week. Pays better than most oc- 
cupations. Wonderful opportunity for good, steady cash 
income every day and money to save. Permanent. Write 
McCONNON & COMPANY, Room 14BE, Winona, Min- 
nesota. 
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GUARANTEED QUALITY! TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
60c. 1€0 sheets 8% x 11 Carbon Paper $2.50. Printing 
Specials! 250 Business Cards $1.00. 500, 8% x 11 Let- 
terheads and 500 Fnvelopes White Bond Paper, 4 lines 
printing $2.95. Mimeographing Supplies! Write: SEE- 
JASER, 2459 Station St., Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


poe gad WANTED TO SELL OUR COMPLETE 

Line of Fruit Trees and Ornamentals. Cash commission 
paid weekly. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 


TREE BANDS 


FOR PRICES OF TREE BANDS AND GRAFTING 
Wax in small or large quantities write EDWIN H. 
HOUSE. Saugatuck, Michigan. 


TREE SCRAPERS 


COWL TREE SCRAPER. THREE-EDGE STEEL 
blade curved to fit tree and limb. Quickly prepares trees 
for hands. Price $1.45 delivered. FRU PACKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Swoope, Virginia. 


WANTED—ORCHARD MANAGER 


EXPERIENCED, HARD WORKING MANAGER FOR 
100-acre apple orchard. C. E. HITZ, Fortescue, Missouri. 


WIND ELECTRIC PLANT 
BUILD SLOW SPEED WIND CHARGER FROM AUTO- 


mobile generator. Plans 10c, with 20 other generator 
changes. LeJAY MANU PACTU RING, Minneapelis, “Min- 


nesota. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


















































SPRAY SERVICE 
(Continued from page 31 ) 


ers, county agents or others wh 
have had experience in obsery; : 
the development of the tree. "8 


Each week these men send report 
on the development of the buds ~ 
Dr. Pierstorff by telegraph or tle. 
phone. The reports are sent three 
times a week except where the ob. 
server feels that information should 
reach Dr. Pierstorff earlier than the 
regular day. During the past seq. 
son there were more than 35 obsery. 
ers in the field who reported at the 
regular intervals. 


In addition to the men who ob. 
serve the bud development, there js 
another group in the field who cd. 
lect leaves in the fall, and then three 
times each week during the spring 
few of these leaves are sent to Dr 
Pierstorff. Franked envelopes are 
furnished for mailing the leaves, 
The leaves are kept throughout the 
winter under natural conditions. 
From these leaves Dr. Pierstorff js 
able to determine the development 
of the scab fungus, and with the 
correlation of the bud development 
reports and the development of the 
fungus he is able to give spray ad- 
vice for the various sections. 


The work of these men in the field 
is the fundamental requisite for the 
operation of the service in order to 
give accurate advice for all of the 
sections of the state. Each day Dr, 
Pierstorff receives a special message 
from the weather bureau in Wash- 
ington and also direct news from the 
weather bureaus of the various cities 
about the state. The determination 
of rain in the various sections is of 
extreme importance for the control 
of scab. 


From the reports of the field men 
and the weather bureaus, Dr. Pier- 
storff prepares a talk for the grow- 
ers in each of the two major fruit 
belts. One talk is sent by direct 
wire to the studio of station WLW. 
Here the talk is read by the county 
agricultural agent. The same pro- 
cedure is followed at station WTAM 
in Cleveland with the other talk. 


The broadcasts are made from 
March 25 to June 20 from the mate- 
rial prepared by Dr. Pierstorff, and 
the program appears from three to 
five times a week according to the 
demand. 


Co-operating with Dr. Pierstorff 
on this project is T. H. Parks, ex- 
tension entomologist, who prepares 
the material on sprays for insects. 
After June 20 the work is under the 
direction of Parks, who continues 
the broadcasts until July 1. 


Approximately three years ago O. 
C. Boyd of Connecticut ‘inaugurated 
a similar radio spray service as that 
used by Ohio and it has given 


equally as good results in that state. 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
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NTROLLING CITRUS 
“ PESTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


: been given to spraying, 
ae wl the rai widely used 
vethod of control. 

The sprays are of two types, oil 
sprays and non-oil sprays. The latter 
ge comparatively inconsequential, al- 
‘hough within the past year or two 
etain non-oil products have shown 
considerable merit. Highly-refined 
stroleum oil spray, otherwise known 
as the summer type of oil spray, is 
used exclusively. The oils range from 
90 to 99 per cent in unsulphonatable 
residue or saturated hydrocarbons. 
They range in heaviness from the 
light or No. 1 grade, which may be 
considered an extra heavy kerosene, 
to the heavy or No. 5 grade, which is 
3 light lubricating oil. In all, five 

orades of oil, each with a specific 

distillation range, have been used 
under different conditions and in dif- 
ferent districts for the control of the 
various insects. To safeguard against 
injurious effects, the endeavor is made 
to use the lightest oil that will give 

, reasonably effective control of the 

insect for which the spray is applied. 

Three types of oil spray are in use: 

oil emulsions, emulsive oils otherwise 

known as soluble oils, and tank mix 

oils. The oil emulsions are of the 
paste type, containing about 83 per 
cent oil and 17 per cent water and 
emulsifier. The popularity of the 
emulsions has waned very greatly 
during the past two years, while there 
has occurred a corresponding increase 
inpopularity of the emulsive oils. The 
latter are approximately 98 per cent 
highly-refined spray oil and two per 
cent oil-soluble emulsifying substance. 
When mixed with a small amount of 
water and forced through the spray 
pumpthereis formedanemulsionthatis 
rather unstable and requires effective 
agitation to keep it uniformly mixed 
with the water when the tank is full. 
Tank mix oil is the highly-refined oil, 
without treatment or added ingredi- 
ents, just as it is produced at the re- 
finery, the same as is used in making 
the numerous proprietary emulsions 
and soluble oil products. It is used in 
‘tank mix” spray, a so-called home- 
made spray developed by the Uni- 
versity of California for the growers 
who desire to use a spray of known 
composition. The required amounts 
of oil and blood albumin spreader are 
placed in the water in the spray tank, 
and a uniform mixture is produced by 
agitators that are run at a high speed 
or by large agitators that are run at 
normal speed. 

A good sized orange tree will bear 
100,000 leaves. The problem of the 
sprayman is to effect a covering of oil 
on the dorsal and ventral surfaces of 
every leaf. To accomplish this he uses 
aspray gun equipped with a discharge 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY’ 


PRODUCERS OF 


aa WRITE TODAY for LEAFLET 
$A, F-103 “FERTILIZE YOUR FRUIT THIS 
4 SPRING WITH ‘AERO’ CYANAMID” 


LAST YEAR WITH 


SFA SE TS! 


GRANULAR FERTILIZERS 


‘Aero’ Cyanamid—‘Ammo Phos’"—32% ‘Aero’ Super Phosphate 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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orifice 7/64 or 8/64-inch in diameter 
which delivers five to seven gallons of 
spray per minute at a pressure of 450 
to 500 pounds. From 20 to 30 gallons 
of spray are applied to the tree. 
Drenching quantities of spray must be 
applied if anything like a complete 
coverage of the leaves and fruit is to 
be attained. Every spray outfit is 
equipped with a tower which carries 
a sprayman who sprays the top por- 
tions of the trees. 

Formerly a considerable element of 
risk of injury was involved in the use 
of oil sprays. With the standardiza- 
tion of spray oils, the improvement in 
oil spray products, the better under- 
standing of the reaction of trees to oil 
spray, and additional knowledge of 
how to safeguard against objectional 
reactions, the element of injury has 
been greatly decreased. However, the 
margin between effective control on 
the one hand and injury to the tree on 
the other is still relatively narrow. 
Occasionally the application of oil 
spray is followed by the excessive 
dropping of fruit and leaves and by 
various other injurious effects that 
are more or less obscure in nature. 

In every district there is an agricul- 
tural inspector, employed on a regular 
salary the year round and paid by the 
county, whose duty is to see that 
spraying and fumigation treatments 
are properly made and to see that 
growers do not let their orchards be- 
come infested to such an extent that 
they become a menace to surrounding 
orchards. Pest control, therefore, is 
regarded an obligation to the com- 
munity and the citrus industry. 
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Stay where successful 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
of the past meets the 
modernity of today. Enjoy 
the fine food, —the large 
spacious rooms and the 
a 9Convenience 
of its "edge 
of the Loop 
location. 
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BRENAU COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A. B. Degree. Junior College Diploma. Advantages in 
Music, Art, Speech and Dramatic Art, Home Economics, 
Physical Education. Special courses adapted to needs of 
women of today. Located in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Noted for health. Patronage 35 states. Three hun- 
dred and fifty acre campus; two lakes, bridle paths and 
hiking trails. Attractive social life. Near Atlanta. Ten 
national sororities. Address for literature: 


BRENAU, Box H, GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
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PRUNING POINTERS THAT 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


OTHING is more important than 

proper pruning, therefore nothing is 
more costly than poor pruning. Nobody 
knows this any better apparently than 
V. M. Couch of Ithaca, N.Y. He offers 
the following advice because he doesn’t 
want other growers to make the same 
mistakes he did. 

“You have to know on what kind of 
wood the fruit of various trees is pro- 
duced before you can do good pruning,” 
he says. “I tried to prune all of my trees 
in the same way and when I trimmed the 
apples as I did the peaches I lost a lot 
of fruit the following season. When I cut 
off the fruit spurs from the apples there 
was no crop and then I found out that 
when I trimmed out only the dead 
branches and cut out the heads there was 
a good crop. This left the short fruit 
spurs on the tree. 

“Another thing I’ve found out about 
trimming an apple tree is to cut out the 
top so as to let in plenty of light and air. 
This helps to keep the tree healthy. I 
have followed the plan started in Mich- 
igan of cutting out all of the weak under- 
sized wood and find that it works fine.” 


TEST WASHINGS PROVE 
TOLERANCE INSURANCE 


444 OOK before you leap” is a time-worn 
adage that can be applied profitably 
to the problem of washing to meet toler- 
ance requirements. Clarence T. Smith, 
of Flora, Ill., points out that test wash- 
ings are not costly and save time and 
money by proving the effectiveness of the 
washing solution before it is too late. 
“Last summer and fall,” he says, “just 
before a lot of fruit was to be picked we 
went into the orchard and picked a few 
bushels. These were run through the 
washer with the solution kept at a certain 
strength. Then samples of these were 
sent to the state laboratories for toler- 
ance tests. If they were under the toler- 
ance we knew that we could use the same 
strength solution on the entire run and 
be practically sure of the results. 
“These preliminary tests are not costly 
to make and they are almost an insurance 
when washing the entire run later on.” 
Another worth while precaution is to 
take frequent readings of the solution 
strength during the washing process. 
Some of the acid is removed by the fruit 
and unless the supply is replenished the 
solution will be weakened. When think- 
ing of the washing problem it is well to 
consider the water supply as the U.S.D.A. 
recommends that two to four gallons of 
water be used per bushel to rinse the fruit. 


STRAWBERRY MULCH 
MYSTERY EXPLAINED 


1 bw may sound like a “mystery thrill- 
er” but it goes to prove that science 
is a mighty good “silent partner” in any 
fruit growing venture. Overwintering 
mulch for strawberries is beneficial. 
Straw has proved best, but other ma- 
terials frequently are tried, sometimes 
with disastrous results. Let C. E. Rich- 
ards of Brice, Ohio, tell what happened 
in his case. 

“T’ve been using straw as a mulch on 
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This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more pro- 
fitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you " postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the “ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





my strawberries for a good many years,” 
he says. “My strawberries are irrigated 
and I usually get a good crop. I grow 
Premiers, but have planted a few of the 
newer varieties like Dorsett and Fairfax. 

“Well, I thought I’d try something else 
for a mulch so I went to a wagon shop 
in town and hauled several truckloads 
of sawdust and shavings to my place. I 
put this on the patch in the late fall just 
as I’d been used to doing with the straw. 

“The sawdust and shavings made a 
dandy cover but the next spring the plants 
were a sickly looking green and set a 
good number of fruit, but didn’t have a 
good crop. I didn’t put the sawdust and 
shavings on a little plot in the patch 
where I had put some new plants and 
these were healthy. This cured me of saw- 
dust and shavings for a mulch and I’m 
going to stick to straw or hay from now 
on.” 

Here is how science explains the trou- 
ble experienced by Mr. Richards. The 
cellulose in the sawdust and shavings at- 
tracted the tiny microbes in the soil. 
These small organisms take nitrogen 
from the air and make it into a form so 
that the plant is able to take it in through 
the roots. If the organisms feed on the 
cellulose in the sawdust and shavings 
they will not provide nitrogen for the 
plants. The plants “starve” for lack of 
nitrogen. 

Strawberry mulching also helps to pre- 
vent the splashing of dirt on the fruit 
during late spring rains. The muddy ap- 
pearance of the fruit cuts its market 
value. 


"FACIALS" THAT HELP 
TO SELL APPLES 


pgoeceyr questions the fact that apples 
with good complexions sell better 
than those with poor skins. And an apple 
that can’t boast of a skin you’d love to 
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touch has very little chance of win, 
an award at any one of the shows, 
Growers spend much time and energy 
in preparing fruit for exhibits and shows 
but a southern Ohio orchardist reporty ¢ 
method of easily giving his appleg “,_ 
cials” which make them well nigh 
sistible. He is C. E. Drumheller of By 
Vista, Ohio, and he describes his Process 
as follows: a 
“When my fruit comes from the trees 
it is the same as any grower prody 
but I ran across a way to give the a 
a better gloss for show purposes and also 
for display purposes on the trucks from 
which I sell along the roads. I take, 
bar of stearic acid, which is also know, 
as hard-oil tallow and is a by-product of 
candle manufacturing, and with a clean 
cloth rub it on the fruit. I then take an. 
other cloth and rub the stearic acid of 
leaving the apples with a bright, glossy 
skin. The stearic acid comes in a cake, 
It is white in color, a vegetable compound 
and because of its purity, causes no dam- 
age to the fruit. In fact, I have found 
that with this material on the fruit it) 
holds up better on display. I believe this” 
application helps to conserve the moisture 
in the fruit, taking the place of 
natural wax removed by washing. We 
do not have a cleaner, but it is reason- 
able to believe that a little of this ma- 
terial on the rags would shine up the 
fruit as it goes through the cleaner.” | 


"“GANGING UP" ON 
PECAN GIRDLERS 


WIO-NNE for all, and all for one” was — 
the slogan adopted by Georgia © 
growers in a recent campaign against © 
“pecan girdlers.” This co-operative clean- © 
up campaign to rid the district of this — 
troublesome insect pest took place near 
Orangeville, Ga., and a report of it is” 
passed on by C. F. Watson for the benefit ” 
of others.. 4 
“Pecan tree girdlers were pretty bad in 
this part of the country last fall,” writes 
Mr. Watson, “and some of the growers 
got together and worked out a plan which © 
gave good results and which might be- 
helpful to growers in other sections, 
“We were advised by specialists at 
State College that the female girdlers” 
gnaw around the twigs and then lay theit ~ 
eggs in the bark. Later these twigs drop © 
off the trees and provide a place for the ~ 
eggs to hatch and the grubs to develop. | 
Removing the fallen twigs will prevent 
reproduction of the pest we were advised. 
“We got busy and started a clean-up 
campaign to get rid of these twigs im 
which there were eggs. It worked in 
good shape and we are sure the results 
will compensate for the extra work. The 
females of this pest are the ones that 
girdle the twigs, but both the females 
and males feed on the tender bark at the ~ 
tips of the branches. Because of this 
they might become serious if allowed to 
multiply in large numbers.” 

Orchard sanitation can be followed to 
aid in the control of many orchard and 
grove insects. Debris about the orchard 
provides a place for overwintering of the 
pests. This means of existence for the 
pests may be removed by a little extra 
effort which will prove profitable in the 
long run. 
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The perfection of Dow “Mike” Sulfur marks one 
of the most valuable contributions to fungicide 
control so far accomplished. 


Produced by a totally new and exclusive Dow 
process, “Mike” Sulfur is far superior in every 
way to any wettable sulfur previously available. 


While this new sulfur is fifteen times finer than 
ordinary 325 mesh sulfur, the important point is 
that this fineness is uniform. The particle size is 
approximately 5 microns in diameter (5 thou- 
sandths of an inch)—sufficiently fine to assure 
quick release of the sulfur vapors. Sulfurs for- 
merly considered superfine contained particles 


as large as 70 microns! 


Secondly, “Mike” Sulfur is 95 per cent active 
sulfur. Quite obviously, it is the sulfur that does 
the job—the higher the sulfur content the more 
effective the spray. 


And, “Mike” Sulfur goes into suspension in- 
stantly—even without the aid of an agitator. 


Moreover, its adhesive quality is far superior to 
all ordinary sulfurs. 
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Finally, Dow “Mike” Sulfur will not deteriorate 
with age. It remains free-flowing for an indefinite 


period. 


Consider what these advantages mean in actual q 
use. Its greater fineness produces a fog-like spray | 
that blankets fruit and foliage—penetrating 


peach fuzz and providing positive protection. 


The high sulfur content gives a toxicity far 
greater than formerly obtained and the marked 
gain in adhesion lengthens the effectiveness of 


each application. 


Beyond question, “Mike” Sulfur heralds a new 
high in crop productivity. For it is not only a 
more effective combatant against brown rot, 
apple scab and other profit-destroying condi- 
tions but offers this protection at far less cost 


due to its positive and lasting coverage. 


Investigate Dow “Mike” Sulfur. See for your- 
self how it works and harvest a crop that will 
repay you over and over again in its perfection 


and profit. 


